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Peace News 


Theodore Roszak: CND under Labour 


Off on the right foot 


In front of the St Pancras Town Hall, 
where CND held its annual conference 
last weekend, two young men from 
YCND stood passing out leaflets entitled 
“ CND and the Labour Party.” The leaf- 
lets showed a CND marcher at the edge 
of a precipice labelled “ insignificance.” 
Across the chasm was the promised land, 
labelled ‘“ British unilateralism.” Span- 
ning the gap was a bridge labelled ‘“ The 
Labour Party.” The caption: ‘ Don’t 
Jump! Use the Bridge.” I wondered, as 
I entered the hall, if this mimeographed 
counsel of caution wouldn’t pretty much 
be the tone of the conference as a 
whole. 

After seven years of close association 
and co-operation with so many Labour 
MPs and avid Labour supporters, and 
now with a substantial number of uni- 
lateralists holding ministerial positions 
in the government, it might have been 
the most natural act in the world for a 
great many of the Campaign’s members 
to send up a cry for “responsibility ” 
and demand that CND get into line be- 
hind the new Labour government .. . at 
least for a time... at least until Harold 
Wilson has had a chance.... 

The situation struck me as_ roughly 
similar to that in the United States in 
1960 when, after eight dreary Eisen- 
hower years, American liberals and many 
in the peace groups felt the “ respon- 
sible”’ thing to do was to rally to John 
Kennedy, from whom - eventually - bold 
new departures could be expected. As it 
turned out, the Kennedy administration 
was a sad disappointment in almost 
every respect to its left-liberal suppor- 
ters. Satisfied that his left wing was 
free of agitation and aggressive dissent, 
Kennedy undertook no new starts in 
foreign or domestic affairs - not until the 
great civil rights march on Washington 
and the Cuban missile crisis absolutely 
forced him towards new policy. And 
even then he moved with extreme 
caution. 

Would a similar ill-advised marriage now 
be contracted between Labour and the 
CND? 

At the very least I had anticipated seeing 
a bitter division between those who 
wanted a jealously independent CND 
unequivocally committed to unilateralism 
and those who saw compromise and 


collaboration with Labour as the way 
forward. 

But the conference very decisively 
turned aside the temptation to become 
Labour’s Jap-dog. Not only did it strong- 
ly reject the open-ended expression of 
confidence in the government that 
Labour CND proposed in its resolution, 
but it enthusiastically passed the com- 
posite resolution titled ‘““CND and the 
Labour Government,” which sharply 
defined the Campaign off from Labour’s 
foreign and defence policy. It rapidly 
followed this with a unanimous decision 
to send a telegram to Harold Wilson at 
Chequers demanding rejection of the 
MLF or any variation of the MLF that 
leaves Britain partner to a nuclear 
alliance - this despite the fact that such 
a variation (as one speaker put it: “a 
new set of initials for MLF’’) will clearly 
constitute the defence policy of the 
Wilson government. And finally the 
conference reaffirmed its commitment to 
“positive neutralism ” by calling for an 
“immediate withdrawal” from NATO - 
again, a position it fully knew that the 
new Labour government will not accept. 
Neither of these positions is out of 
keeping with previous CND policy. It is 
not that CND suddenly became more 
radical last weekend. What was impor- 
tant, however, was that the Campaign 
remained faithful in no uncertain terms 
to old commitments in a very new con- 
text, in which the temptation to “ get 
into power with Labour” might very 
well have been an over-riding influence. 
There was a second temptation CND 
commendably side-stepped. If there is 
one thing almost everybody seems agreed 
upon, it is that the last several months 
have seen a decline in the Campaign’s 
dynamism, growth, public impact and 
indeed in its very solvency. It is in 
slack situations like this that political 
movements tend to become introspective, 
embittered and suicidally factional. The 
internal scramble to find scapegoats and 
whipping boys can grow vicious. But 
there was very little visible recrimina- 
tion and back-biting at the conference. 
The level of discussion was kept decently 
high, the mood of the meeting amicable, 
the focus upon issues rather than per- 
sonalities. Thus, when the minority 
report of the National Executive Com- 
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Prisoners for peace 


THE FUTURE OF CND: 
majority and minority reports of the 


province. . . 


“Today CND is played out as a purely anti-bomb movement. ... 
to stress the place of disarmament in a total policy such as that of the 
present Government, as well as the decision between reliance or not on 
nuclear deterrence and strategy. We are obliged, if we wish to be heeded, 
to address ourselves to a wider range of issues and political objectives. ... 
What CND should do is to accept the need to change and put forward a new 
platform and a new structure. The platform should be based upon nuclear 
disarmament (as the overwhelming priority) racial and social equality, and 
democratic politics. This means ... equating nuclear disarmament with the 
struggle for civil rights and equality, adequate social welfare (education, 
housing, transport) and the need to release resources locked up in defence 
for the purpose of ‘ modernising Britain’, 


National Executive Committee 


“Apart from disarmament and peace there are few issues on which 
campaigners could or would act together. We have no common ideology. 
It would be difficult to achieve one. ... 
for Nuclear Disarmament. Issues such as housing and planning on Buchanan 
lines are too far removed from the centre of our concern to become our 
. We must concentrate our attention and activity on disarma- 
ment, in the context of the changes which have taken place both in the 
Government and in the debate on defence.” 


We have to remain a Campaign 


—from the majority report. 
We need 


') 


—from the minority report. 


mittee was presented, the conference 
elected to remain ignorant of its authors, 
so that its deliberations would remain 
unprejudiced. Whatever uncertainty 
there may be about its influence and 
future, CND in conference did not bear 
the ugly aspect of a failing political 
movement. 


By far the most significant issues at the 
conference were raised by the minority 
report mentioned above. Briefly sum- 
marised, the report urges an ambitious 
broadening of CND’s platform to include 
“a number of crucial and current 
issues,” with unilateral nuclear disarma- 
ment standing, not alone, but at the top 
of a priority list of policies. The report 
calls to mind several questions. 


If CND should decide to develop ‘a 
total policy” concerned with “a wider 
range of issues and political objectives,” 
would this not place the Campaign in 
fair running to become a new political 
party? Would not an increasing number 
of broadly-based INDEC candidacies be- 
come the logical expression of this new 
approach? The report does propose re- 
organising CND on a constituency basis, 
which, again, suggests the eventual 
creation of a new party. If this is antici- 
pated, the report might have spelled it 
out more clearly. As it stands, the report 
makes no reference to the costs and 
problems of organising a new party. 


On the other hand, if the report is not 
advocating a new party, there would 
seem to be a very definite danger in its 
proposal. For by multiplying the number 
of issues on which CND and Labour 
policy is apt to coincide (the report 
speaks of developing policies on educa- 
tion, housing, transport, social welfare, 
modernisation) it could seriously weaken 


the Campaign. It could place the Labour 
Party in a position to say: ‘‘ We accept 
90% of your programme (and the 10% 
left behind would no doubt be the whole 
of CND’s foreign and military policy). 
If you really want all these things, then 
you ought obviously to work for our 
success.” 


The only way the minority report’s re- 
fashioned CND could avoid the possi- 
bility of having Labour outbid it for 
support on the basis of shared domestic 
programmes would be for the Campaign 
to formulate a “total policy” that con- 
trasted markedly with Labour’s. But 
what would such a policy look like? Has 
CND the imagination to create policy 
that goes beyond the welfare state? This 
is a fascinating prospect - but the 
minority report gives no indication of 
a shape such a new radicalism might 
ake. 


The minority report was not debated by 
the conference, and this was probably 
for the best, since the issues it raises are 
not simple and will require considerable 
thought before they are ripe for dis- 
cussion. In future issues of Peace News 
we hope to explore the implications of 
the report, which is likely to figure im- 
por nly: at CND’s Whitsun conference 
In 5 


No doubt there are some who missed the 
heat and turmoil of previous conferences 
and for whom this was a flat affair. But 
the Campaign kept its head and cohesion 
in a slack season, it asserted its indepen- 
dence of Labour, and, in the minority 
report, it demonstrated its capacity to 
generate new ideas and proposals. It is 
difficult not to feel that CND has got off 
to a promising start in its new life under 
a Labour government. 
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OLD LAGS 


who have been in prison 
for resisting war 


social and reunion 
Saturday December 5 

Friends Meeting Hse, Westminster 
3.30 p.m. onwards 

refreshments . . . recollections 
... entertainment... 


Admission free by ticket from the Secre- 
tary, PPU, 6 Endsleigh St, W.C.1. 


ORDER OF THE GREAT 
COMPANIONS 


Bazaar and social 
Saturday November 28 


Weigh House, Binney Street 
(opposite Selfridges) 

3 p.m. Bernard Withers, Gen Sec PPU 
4 p.m. Antony Bates: “Symbolism in Art” 
Music, refreshments, ete. 


special offer 


INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE DIARY 
FOR 1965 


One dozen for 33s post free 

or for personal orders 3s 6d each (post- 
age 4d), 6 for £1 post free 

The ideal peace gift for Christmas - an 
attractive pocket diary plus 64-page 


world peace directory and 16 pages of 
world maps 


Send your order now to Housmans, 
the Peace News bookshop, 
5 Caledonian Road, London N.1. 


PRESENT PROBLEMS ? 


Send your friends a Christmas gift 
subscription - 10s for 20 issues. 


Your greeting on a Christmas card 
can accompany the first issue 
(December 18) 


Fill in this coupon NOW 
(Block letters please) 


To Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London N.1. 


Fleage send Christmas gift subscription 


enter other names and addresses 
separately 


I enclose in payment £ E Ss. d. 
My name 
Address 


Classified 


s: 6d per word, min. 49. Discounts fer 
Pedder Box Ko. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application. 


Coming events 


CREATIVE LISTENING. A new technique for 
conflict resolution. Series of lecture-demon- 
strations by Dr Pinney each Tuesday at 8 at 
443 Fulham Road, S.W.10 (14 bus passes door). 
Next Tuesday, December 1, subject: humanism. 
Whether you are ‘‘pro”’ or ‘‘con’’ you are 
welcome. 


Personal 


FAMILY PLANNING. American and Continental 
methods. Premier, 50 Black Lion Street, 
Brighton. 


FOREIGN STAMPS? Send them to War Resis- 
ters’ International at 88 Park Avenue, Enfield, 
Middx. 


Diary 


his is a free service we reserve the right to 

peat from notices sent in. To make the service 

as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 

1 Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

ude date, town, place (hall, street), 

3 Ree of event, speakers, organisers (and 

secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., INE 1, 


27 November, Friday 


DON S.W.1. 7.30 p.m. Caxton Hall, West- 
anuer Mtg: why we must refuse to pay taxes 
for nuclear weapons and weapons of mass 
destruction a national petition for a con- 
science clause in the tax provisions. Speakers 
include Howard Cheney and George Clark. 
Campaign Against Taxation for Nuclear Arma- 
ments. 


28 November, Saturday 


LONDON S.W.1. 11 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. St And- 
rews Hall, Royal Overseas League, Overseas 
House, Park Place, off St James’s St. ‘ British 
policy in SE Asia.’ Organised by United World 
Trust, 29 Great James St, W.C.1. 


ONDON W.1. 3 p.m. Weigh House Church, 
Binvey St (opp Selfridges). Order of the Great 
Companions bazaar and social. Anthony Bates: 
“Symbolism in Art,’’ Bernard Withers, music 
etc. 


MANCHESTER. 2.30 to 5 p.m. Onward Hall, 
Deansgate. Christmas fair. CND. 


28-29 November, Sat-Sun 


LONDON, FINSBURY. Residential weekend 
workcamp. Decorating for old and handicapped 
people. Contact IVS, Christchurch House, Chan- 
cel St, S.E.1. WAT 3968. 


29 November, Sunday 


EXMOUTH. 10.30 a.m. to 6 p.m. Landon House, 
New St. CND Regional Workshop. 


LONDON W.C.2. 
Sq. Oxfam Christmas Campaign Rally. Bread 
and water meal, speeches. 


12 noon to 1 p.m. Trafalgar 


INTERNATIONAL PARTIES, Ciristiuas and New 
Year: Friendship House, North Germany. Young 
people, all ages, nations, races, creeds. Dec 
23-27 and/or Dec 29-Jan 3. Fare £16 5s: 18s 


daily. Phone FRE 0319: Brocklehurst, 124 
Cromwell Road, S.W.7. 


NOTEPAPER, string, ink, sellotape dispensers, 
and lots of other stationery for ersonal, group 
or office use. Get all your supnuee from Hous- 
mans (the Peace News booksellers), 5 Cale- 
domian Road, Kings Cross, London N.1. 


PACIFIST FAMILY seeks young girl to share 
their home, chiefiy helping with children The 
work would give usefu training for career in 
children work. Own room and liberal leisure 
Turner, 24 Harberton Road, London N.19, 


WHEN IN LONDON .. . Peace News and Hous- 
mans Bookshop are open 9.30 a.m. to 6 D.m. 
Monday to Friday (and Housmans till 1 p.m. 


Saturday) } Caledonian Road, Kin 
Nl. TER 4473 ees 


1 December, Tuesday 


BRADFORD. 7.45 p.m. Mechanics Institute, 
Science Room. Film show of anti-war films 
adm 6d. CND. 


2 December, Wednesday 


LONDON N.W.3. 7.30 p.m. White Horse pub, 
South End Green (Belsize Pk tube). ‘ Shout 
and whisper "' poetry readings and jazz 
interludes. Poets reading their own work and 
that of D. H. Lawrence, Alan Sillitoe, Alex 
Comfort and Kenneth Patchen. 


LIVERPOOL. 7.30 p.m. St Georges Hall. role 
song concert featuring Ian Campbell Folk 
Group ete. CND. 


LONDON N.16. 7.30p.m. Friends Meeting 
House, Yoakley Road. ‘‘ Brains trust’’ - Clir 
S. Kalman (Chairman of Stoke Newington and 
HE North Labour Party) will oppose CND. 


LONDON W.11. 8 p.m. Flat 5, 21 Ladbroke 
Gardens. Dr Theodore Roszak, editor of Peace 
News: ‘‘ Peace and race in America.’’ CND. 


3 December, Thursday 


LONDON E.11. 8 p.m. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Muriel Barnard: ‘‘ Cross currents 
in the Caribbean.’’ PPU. 


STOKE-ON-TRENT. 7.30 p.m. Victoria Halt 
Hanley. Folk song concert featuring lan Camp- 
bell Folk Group ete. CND. 


4 December, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.30 p.m. Midiand Institute, 
Paradise St. Meeting: why we must refuse to 
pay taxes for nuclear weapons and weapons 
of mass destruction - a national petition for a 
eonscience clause in the tax provisions. 
Speakers include Howard Cheney and George 
Clark. Campaign Against Taxation for Nuclear 
Armaments. 


MANCHESTER. 7.30 p.m. Free Trade Hall. 
Folk song concert featuring Ian Campbell Folk 
Group etc. CND. 


5 December, Saturday 


LIVERPOOL. 5 p.m. Friends Meeting House. 
Youth rally. Prof C. A. Coulson, FRS. Area 
Council of Peacemakers. 


Every week 


Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.45 p.m. The Salutation, Snow 
Hill. Jazz - ali profits to CND. 


GHTON. 1 p.m. Friends Mtg House, Ship St. 
Plenic lunch rand discussion. Tea provided 
bring own food. In aid of Friends relief work 
overseas. 


Torture in South Africa 


Monday November 


30 7.30 pm 


CENTRAL HALL WESTMINSTER SW1 


Chairman: David Ennals MP. Speakers include Mr Fenner Brockway, 
Mrs Laura Grimond, Mr John Horner MP, Mr Clive Jenkins (ASSET), 
Mrs Shirley Williams MP, and Mrs Hilda Bernstein (from South Africa) 
Anti-Apartheid Movement, 89 Charlotte Street, W.1. LAN 5311 


WAR RESISTERS’ INTERNATIONAL 


requires assistant executive secretary with working knowledge of at 
least French or German in addition to English. Applications and en- 
quiries in writing to the Secretary, WRI, 88 Park Avenue, Enfield, 
Middlesex, England. Closing date December 7. 


Saturday 


LEEDS. 2.30 to 5 p.m. Corn Exchange (under 
Guinness clock). Literature stall, Peace News 
sales. YCND. 


LEICESTER. 10 a.m. Gaumont Cinema, Market 
Pl. Peace News selling. Contact David Lane, 
1 Wentworth Road, phone 21958. 
LONDON E&£.C.2, 7.30 p.m, Above Kings Arma 
213 Bishopsgate, Liverpool St station. 
Club, folk singing. Adm 2s 6d, bar. 
OXFORD. 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. Carfax. Peace News 
selling. 

| 


Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 p.m. White Lion, Horse Fair 
Partisan Folk Club - all profits to CND. 

LONDON E.C.2, 7.30 p.m. Above Kings Arms, 
213 Bishopsgate, Liverpool St station. Peanuts 
Club, modern jazz and poetry. Bar, adm 2s 6d. 


Monday 


NORTH WEMBLEY. 7.30 p.m. Norfolk Arms, 
Llanover Road (16 bus North Wembley stn - 
turn right). R & B, adm 3s 6d. YCND. 


LONDON W.C.1. 7 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. PPU 
open house. 


Wednesday 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
London Cttee of 100 working group mig. 
LONDON N.1. 6-9 pm. 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross. Peace News packing - volunteers 
welcome. 

BIRMINGHAM 19. 2-10 p.m. CND office, Factory 
Road. Regional Campaign clerical work, plenty 
available - all comers welcome. Phone NOR 


Thursday 


7.45 p.m. Hertfordshire Arms, St 
Road. Folk Club, admission 3s 6d. 


WATFORD. 
Albans 
YCND. 


| | 


Publications 


BRITAIN’S SOCIALIST WEEKLY - the ‘‘ Socialist 
Leader.”’ Still only 4d weekly for an 8-page 
Paper. Vigorous, forthright and anti-war. From 
your newsagent or local ILP branch: or by post 
from 197 Kings Cross Road, London W.C.1. 6s 
for 12 weeks, 25s for 52 weeks. 


For sale 
BASTARDS of every colour unite to distribute 


leaflet against race-hate. 25s per 1,000. Ring 
TUD 5762 before 12 noon. 
POSTERS. Standard designs or to order. 


Crown 6d, double crown Is. Details Reading 
YCND, 22 The Drive, Earley, Reading. 


QUALITY CHRISTMAS CARDS 12 for 6s. Profit 
for destitute children Holy Land flower cards 18 
each. Bargain cards 12 for 3s. Brochure avail- 
able. War on Want, London W.5 


& 

| 

LONDON W.C.2. 3.30 p.m. Friends Meeting 

House, Westminster. Old Lags social and re- 
lon. 


Adm free by ticket from PPU, 6 Ends- 
ee St, W.C.1 


3-6 December, Sat-Sun 


LONDON, FINSBURY. Residential weekend 
workcamp. Decorating for old and handicapped 
people. Contact IVS, Christchurch House, 
Chancel St, §.E.1. WAT 3968. 


6 December, Sunday 


EVSOM, 3 p.m. 8a Links Road. Myrtle Solo- 
ae on '' Israel and the Arabs.’ PPU, 


7 December, Monday 


LONDON E.C.1, 7.30 p.m. City Temple, Hol- 
wen Viaduct. Mewting: Martin iarhen aes on 
actinn® t collect Nobel Peace Prize. Christian 


9 December, Wednesday 


BRADFORD. 7.30 p.m. Left Club, 6 Edmund 
Street. Anthony Cadbury speaking on ‘' Peace 


through wnderst 
Gine Bou anding”’ illustrated by colour 


ee ee ee 
6 renounce war and I wil never 5 
Support cr sanction another 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 
——— ee ee ee 
POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


an on Britain and abroad (sea mail): 3 months 


Ss, @ months 18s, 1 year 35s. : 
for pamphlets. i? Tees 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle Fast: 3 
§ months 21s, 1 year 40s. TET a 


Aftica fexcept N), India, SE Asia: 3 months 
lis 6d, 6 months 23s, 1 year 44s. : 


Australia, New Zwaland and Far East: 3 months 
12s 6d,'6 months 25s,'1 year 485°) NO 


North America: $8.50 a 
q year to Peace News, 
ge AFSC, 160 North 15th St., Philadeiphia 2, 


Peace News 5 Caledonian Rd London N1 


Special offer for new readers 


please send 


6 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 


2s6d 


; = 
Air edition: 5 weeks for 5s 


! enclose 
Name 


US: 10 weeks 
for 1 dollar 
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Devi Prasad 


The ‘Frontier Gandhi 


in London 


When I saw Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan 
after nearly 18 years I realised what 
long imprisonment can do to a person 
even with a robust constitution. The 
last 10 to 15 years of his imprisonment, 
after Pakistan came into being, have 
broken down his physical health. He 
walked slowly. He said it had something 
to do with the nervous system which 
made his legs extremely weak. He also 
had heart trouble. Despite all this 
suffering I saw the same expression of 
peace and self-confidence in his face. 


Badshah Khan (Emperor of the Khans), 
as he is affectionately called by his 
people, is one of those few people who 
have spent nearly half their lives either 
behind bars or in some other kind of 
detention. He commands respect from 
his people because he has served them 
as none ever did before. 


In the course of his reply to my ques- 
tion: ‘Who were the people who in- 
fluenced you most?” he said: ‘My 
English teachér, who was also the head 
master of our boarding school, M. E. 
Wigram, an Englishman from a very 
well-to-do family. His family used to 
send him the money he required for his 
simple needs. What he got for his ser- 
vices as the headmaster of the school he 
spent in stipends for several poor boys. 
I was amazed at his spirit of service. I 
often asked myself why we Pathans did 
not serve even our own people, and 
why should this man, whose home was 
thousands of miles away, have so much 
sympathy for children of another country 
and race. This made a Jasting impression 
on me. I thought we should learn this 
quality if we wanted to raise the stan- 
dard of our people.” 

He called his movement, founded in 
1929, Khudai Khidmadgar - servants of 
God. According to him the prime duty 
of man is to serve God, “and as God 
does not need our services we must serve 
the world created by Him.” 


In 1910 he started opening schools. 
“When our work expanded both religious 
leaders and officials became worried 
about it. The priests told the people 
that if they sent their children to 
‘modern’ schools they would go to hell 
for their next 10 lives.” I asked if he 
thought there was any connection bet- 
ween the officials and those religious 
leaders who made such propaganda. 
“Yes,” he replied, “we knew that not 
only some of those leaders, but also 
several ‘big’ persons of the community 
were receiving money from the Govern- 
ment. I had this information from 
persons working in the Intelligence 
Department.” 


“We put Hazi Saheb Turanzai in charge 
of our educational programme. He was 
a very trustworthy and capable man; but 
when the British suppressed the move- 
ment and the schools had to be closed, he 
escaped and joined the tribes which were 
at war with the British.” 

“ How did you face this crisis? ” 

“We were already in the Khilafat move- 
ment. It was a coincidence that the 
British passed the Rowlatt Act at that 
time. We knew that the Act would affect 
our province also. We opposed it. More 
than 100,000 people attended one of the 
meetings held in my tiny village. It was 
partly the expression of their indigna- 
tion against the British who had ruined 
their schools. In fact, due to the rigorous 
suppression, people had been quietened 
and demoralised. It all came to us as a 
golden opportunity to wake up once 
again.” 

After the short campaign against the 
Rowlatt Act, Badshah Khan, who had 
gone through his first period of imprison- 
ment of six months in 1919, started 
touring villages. Within a brief period 
60 to 70 schools sprang up. The story 
was repeated. The British put Badshah 
Khan in prison, this time for three years 
(1921). ‘The Chief Commissioner of 
Peshawar told me that he knew what 
would happen if the Pathans woke 
up.” 

‘How and when did you come in contact 
with Mahatma Gandhi? ” 

“We wanted support for our new Khudai 
Khidmadgar movement, so we approach- 
ed the Muslim League and its leaders. 
They gave no heed to our request. The 


Congress welcomed us. When Mahatmajji 
asked me if we would accept the prin- 
ciple of non-violence and join the All 
India Freedom Movement I _ whole- 
heartedly agreed. That was in 1929.” 


“The Pathans are a warring race. We 
are told that even small boys play with 
real guns. Isn’t taking a life for a life 
or even for a small insult commonplace? 
How can they accept non-violence? How 
did your people take to this new 
idea? ” 

“Tt is true there were days when as soon 
as a Pathan saw an Englishman he 
pointed his pistol at him. But then the 
rigorous suppression by the British and 
the suffering the Pathans went through 
demoralised them. It was due to the non- 
violent character of our movement that 
we won their sympathy; when people 
saw us Khidmadgars gladly accepting all 
the suffering they regained confidence in 
us, When they saw that non-violence was 
a better and more effective weapon they 
accepted it 

* At the time of the ‘Quit India’ move- 
ment of 1942, when the rest of the coun- 
try indulged in activities of sabotage, my 
people did not even think of such deeds. 
Later I asked Mahatmaji why it was that 
in the regions where he himself had 
preached non-violence for such a long 
time, people did not follow it to the 
last, and yet in my area, where he had 
preached it only once, they remained 
non-violent despite every kind of pro- 
vocation. 

“ Mahatmaji said that it only proved that 
non-violence was a weapon of the brave: 
Pathans were a brave people.” 


“Do your followers still have the same 
faith in non-violence? ” 

“Yes, they do, but I cannot deny that 
there are some people in our community 
who have now started questioning the 
efficacy of non-violence under a rule 
which they say is unconstitutional and 
is not law-abiding. I cannot help saying 
that due to pessimism and the feeling of 
helplessness people often lose faith in 
non-violence. As far as Khudai Khid- 
madgars are concerned, nothing can 
shake their faith in non-violence. The 
Pakistan Government followed the 
British practice of punishing a whole 
village - even by bombarding from the 
air - for the offence of one of its inhabi- 
tants. Even this did not intimidate the 
Khidmadgars.” 


“What is the strength of your move- 
ment? ” 


“Tt is difficult to give you the answer in 
figures. The Pakistan Government has 
not only banned our movement but also 
the publication of all newspapers in our 
language, Pushthu, including our own 
paper Pukhthoon. Our main centre was 
first banned, then completely demolished, 
and its land confiscated. Some thousands 
of our men were put in prison. Nearly 
25 leaders of our movement are still in 
jail, most of them serving 14-year sen- 
tences. Their families were tortured. 
Our people have lost every right which 
citizens of a democratic country are 
supposed to have. My province was 
under martial law for three years. Even 
now conditions are as bad as they were 
when martial law was officially in 
force. 

“The Government simply does not allow 
us to serve our people. I repeatedly told 
the Pakistan Government that ours is a 
social movement and we were not in- 
terested in ‘power’. The Government, 
on the contrary, makes propaganda 
against us, and we are even labelled 
Communists. It was only by chance that 
we chose the colour red for our shirts. 
Pathans wear white shirts, but in social 
service work in rural areas white proved 
unsuitable. Then I asked my volunteers 
which colour they would like for their 
shirts. They said ‘ why not make it red?’ 
So red was adopted as the colour of our 
uniform. The Government has exploited 
this to a shameful degree. They do not 
call us by our real title, Khudai Khid- 
madgar, because people will take interest 
in our work. By calling us Red Shirts 
(Communists) they suggest that we are 
foreign agents. They call us traitors.” 
“What are your main differences with 
the Pakistan Government? ” 


In a slightly different tone, tinged with 
both anger and bitterness, he replied: 
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Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan - the “ Frontier Gandhi ” - has been in Britain 
recently for medical treatment. A colleague of Gandhi’s and leader of 
the Pathan people of the North-West Frontier Province (now in Pakis- 
tan), he has spent some 30 years of his life in jails - 15 before indepen- 
dence and 15 since. 74 years old, Khan was Amnesty International’s 
Prisoner of the Year in 1962. He was released from prison in January, 
but kept under house arrest before coming to Britain in September. 


Devi Prasad, secretary of the War Resisters’ International, interviewed 
Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan in London earlier this month. 


“Our biggest quarrel is about democratic 
values. We are fighting for peoples’ 
rights of free speech and, the greatest of 
all, for the right to serve. As I have 
already told you we do not run after 
power.” 

“The other major issue is that the 
Pathans have their own language, their 
own culture and traditions. Hence they 
want to live as Pathans. Our demand is 
that Pathan areas should be united. We 
are brethren of the Pakistanis. Just as 
Punjab, Bengal and Sind are provinces 
of Pakistan, Pukhthunistan should also 
be a province. We are not asking for 
secession from Pakistan; what we ask for 
is an autonomous province within the 
structural frame of Pakistan.” 


Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan feels that 
because the Pathans are politically the 
most aware people in Pakistan and are 
wedded to the democratic system, the 
rulers are afraid they will not be able to 
dominate over them and over the whole 
political life of the country if they are 
given democratic rights. ‘The British 
considered Marathas and Pathans to be 
important and dangerous martial com- 
munities. Therefore, in order to weaken 
them, they divided them.” 

Ghaffar Khan said: “If the claims of 
Pakistan are to be a Muslim democracy, 
why is she not prepared to accept the 
demand of Pathans to be united in one 
province? Although we want to call it 
‘Pukhthunistan ’ we do not insist on the 
name. Let them give our province any 
name which will indicate that it is the 
province of Pathans.” 

When giving his statement at the High 
Court on September 6, 1956, Ghaffar 
Khan had said: ‘ We claim that a strong 
Pakistan cannot be established so long 
as the Pukhthoons are divided and 
scattered. Only through justice to Pukh- 
thoons can the solidarity of Pakistan be 
achieved.” 

He went on: ‘On the one hand, they say 
I am a traitor, but, on the other, every 
new government of Pakistan has asked 
me if I would join the government. Why 


should they do that if they really thought 
I was against Pakistan? Only because 
they think that if I joined the govern- 
ment my mouth would be shut. When 
Liaquat Ali, the first Premier of Pakis- 
tan, invited me I told him that it was 
difficult for me to join his government 
because our conception of government 
was different. He was in the government 
to rule over the people but I thought 
that a government was there to serve the 
people.” 


“But did not your brother, Dr Khan 
Saheb, join the Government? He was 
even the Premier? ” 


“Yes, he did,” he replied with a sigh. 
“But he was deceived by them and 
eventually killed.” 

When the partition of India was being 
worked out, a referendum was taken in 
the provinces with Muslim majority to 
ask the people whether they would like 
to be in Pakistan or in India. Khan 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan’s party boycotted 
the referendum, but despite this, the 
Muslim League won only by a very 
narrow majority. The North-West 
Frontier decided to join Pakistan. I 
asked Badshah Khan if he and_ his 
followers ever regretted the decision to 
boycott this referendum, as there was 
little doubt that if they had participated 
in it they would have won. 

“No, we never regretted the step we 
took because we knew and still know 
that what we did was right. We had 
already successfully fought the 1946 elec- 
tion on the Pakistan issue. We had 
rejected the communal spirit. We did 
not want to be a party to it by partici- 
pating in the referendum.” 

He is against the one-unit structure of 
Pakistan and has always argued that any 
plan should have the support of the 
people. The one-unit structure takes 
away the identity of a region, and results 
in extreme centralisation. “I claimed 
that the one-unit plan was harmful to the 
national interest of Pakistan. Provincial 
sentiments should be respected and 
various cultures should he protected.” 
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EDITORIALS 
Deportation 
without 

explanation 


It was announced in the Commons on 
November 17 that the Government is to 
consider introducing permanent legisla- 
tion regarding the deportation of aliens, 
and this legislation will almost certainly 
mean that foreigners will no longer be 
barred or deported from Britain without 
explanation or possibility of legal re- 
dress. 

To produce this welcome legislation, 
however, will take time, and it is to be 
hoped that without waiting for it the 
Home Secretary, Sir Frank Soskice, will 
reconsider as a matter of urgency the 
case of Bert Bensen, whose deportation 
was ordered by Mr Henry Brooke earlier 
in the year. Bensen went into hiding, 
saying that he hoped a Labour Govern- 
ment would allow him to stay. He is 
still in hiding, and still no satisfactory 
explanation of why he is to be deported 
has been given. 

On October 28 Eric Lubbock MP (who 
raised the Bensen case in the Commons 
on November 17) wrote to the Home 
Secretary asking whether the deportation 
order against Bensen might be with- 
drawn. It is time the Home Secretary 
replied. 


Refused entry 


Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan (who was 
interviewed for Peace News by Devi 
Prasad - see p 3) left Britain last Satur- 
day for Egypt. He was not, however, 
able to get a visa for the USA, where he 
wanted to receive further medical treat- 
ment. 

Ghaffar Khan had been in Britain since 
early September for medical treatment, 
which he badly needed because of ill- 
health due to long periods of imprison- 
ment. The refusal of the US authorities 
to allow him to go on for treatment in 
America is hard to understand. We hope 
that all our readers in the US will write 
to the State Department asking it to ex- 
plain its position. 


Martin Ennals 


Ombudsmen-the argument 
yet to come 


Ombudsmen, by Geoffrey Sawer. (Mel- 
bourne University Press: British 
agents, Cambridge University Press, 
5s 6d.) 


A lot of rubbish has been talked about 
the ombudsman, by people who either 
know nothing or should know better. The 
ombudsman is Scandinavian in origin, 
New Zealand by adoption and we await 
details of the Wilsonian promise to in- 
troduce some such system here. 


In brief, the idea is that there should be 
a man to whom any member of the pub- 
lic can appeal if he feels that authority 
has misused him in any way. This sounds 
fine and as a vote-catching political 
slogan it appealed to Labour and Liberal 
parties. The Labour party presumably 
adopted it to soften the anonymous 
extension of socialist planning; the 
Liberal party because it represents the 
protection of the little man about to be 
crushed by overwhelming governmental 
power. 


In practice of course no bill will be 
drafted that resembles this image or re- 
produces this simplicity. Once the law- 
yers lay their hands on the idea a com- 


plex machine will probably emerge. This 
is the event we are awaiting. 


In the meantime the Melbourne Univer- 
sity Press have published a pamphlet on 
ombudsmen by Geoffrey Sawer which 
should really be read by anyone who 
wants to take part in the forthcoming 
argument in this country. Australia does 
not have an ombudsman, but the Austra- 
lians are able to look over the shoulders 
of their New Zealand neighbours and 
approve of their ombudsman’s first year, 
aS we can observe the Danish experience 
and hope that this could happen to us. 


Denmark has a population smaller than 
Greater London - and so has New Zea- 
land. Looking for a more closely-com- 
parable example, Louis Blom-Cooper (in 
New Society) argued that we should 
introduce here the French system of a 
Conseil d’Etat; this provides the French 
citizen with a system of administrative 
enquiry which can be initiated at a fee 
of £5. The inspectors of the Conseil 
approach the departmental authorities 
about whom the complaint has been 
made and if the complaint is at once 
seen to be justified then remedial action 
follows forthwith. 


Unfortunately for the French (popula- 
tion comparable to the UK), with 200 
staff members including some 40 
“senior” members, the Conseil d’Etat 
“cannot keep abreast of its judicial 
work; there have been backlogs of thou- 
sands of cases and some cases have taken 
5 years to decide.” 


Having said this, Mr Sawer kindly adds 
that this backlog is a tribute to the 
virtues of the organisation, but that steps 
have recently been taken to delegate 
powers of inquiry on small cases to other 
bodies without the same degree of com- 
petence and public esteem. He also 
points out the dangers of as powerful a 
body as the Conseil d’Etat existing in a 
democracy. 


The idea of the ombudsman sounds so 
simple until you start to draft the legis- 
lation, Then the lawyers move in and 
the simplicity evaporates. But for an 
academic, readable explanation of the 
argument to come, get copies put into 
the local library for discussion and brief- 
ing purposes. You never know - one day 
you may need an ombudsman yourself. 

Martin Ennals is General Secretary of 
the National Council for Civil Liberties. 


—— 


In the dying days of the Conservatives, 
you could get through an average copy 
of Hansard in about two minutes fifteen 
seconds, winkling out the occasional joke 
en route. Now it is so action-packed 
that you have to take the wretched thing 
away for the weekend and read it. 


In fact, it is worth reading. Last week, 
for example, you had the debate on the 
extension of the Immigration Act and 
the regulations concerning aliens; the 
Prime Minister’s statement on the South 
African arms embargo; the Protection 
from Eviction Bill; and a number of 
interesting answers to questions. 


Sometimes parliamentary answers are 
very inscrutable: ‘‘I have nothing to add 
to the statement I made on November 4” 
or something of that sort. Sometimes 
they are informative. Last week there 
‘was one really astounding answer. Alice 
Bacon, Minister of State at the Home 
Office, informed Mr Reginald Sorensen: 


“The average daily population of all 
approved schools and remand homes in 
England and Wales in 1952, 1962 and 
the twelve months from July 1, 1963, 
was 10,325, 9,597 and 9,746 respective- 
ly. The numbers of instances of cor- 
poral punishment in these establish- 
ments during those periods were 3,820, 
4,778 and 4,902.” 


Miss Bacon added that she shared Mr 
Sorensen’s concern that the figures for 


Parliamentary Ball 


corporal punishment are going up; and 
the question of corporal punishment in 
approved schools and remand homes 
would be considered within the next few 
months. None too soon, either; those 
figures are a revelation. 


There were other interesting answers last 
week; but the real meat was in the 
debates. The Protection from Eviction 
Bill is an example of legislation for the 
public welfare - something which has 
been quite rare in the last fifteen years 
- and during the debate Mr Crossman 
declared : 


“Security of tenure is an essential 
part of the comprehensive social 
security to which the Government are 
committed.” 


Something of this kind of concern 
cropped up every now and then even in 
the debate on the Immigration Act. 
There were some monstrous speeches - 
notably that of Mr Wise, MP for Rugby, 
who said there was nothing immoral in 
looking for cheap labour - but every now 
and then someone managed to blow up 
the general atmosphere of complacency. 
Ben Parkin, for example, and Aubrey 
Jones, a Conservative MP, both pointed 
out that immigration is an economic 
necessity; both showed the coldblooded 
way in which we are interested in immi- 
grants only as labour. Referring to 
London Transport’s recruitment drive in 


Barbados, Ben Parkin said: 

“The wickedest thing we can do to a 
country is what we have done to 
Barbados. We have taken the young, 
the active and the most enterprising. 
What will Barbados get in return? In 
a few years’ time, a steady flow of 
elderly, experienced tube train 
drivers.” 


Aubrey Jones said: 


“Tf we are to break up the ghettoes 
such as we see in the decaying centre 
of Birmingham, we have to make hous. 
ing available to immigrants in larger 
proportion than their numbers entitle 
them to. This is the awful difficulty 
. . . because to do this is to invite 
resentment from citizens who are 
native to these islands, and yet not to 
do it will perpetuate the problem of 
the ghetto into the future, causing 
problems of unknown dimensions to 
our children and our grandchildren.” 
When there were MPs who could make it 
so clear that immigration control is a 
sop to our prejudices against people who 
we are shamefully exploiting, it was very 
depressing to find in this debate a num- 
ber of MPs who were at pains to explain 
why they had opposed the Act in 1961, 
but now supported it; and equally de- 
pressing was the desperate attempt to 
keep quiet about Mr Griffiths, the mem- 
ber for Smethwick, in the name of the 


non-controversial. In the end, this pre- 
tence that Mr Griffiths could be pushed 
under the carpet was exploded by 
Michael Foot and Tom Driberg, to the 
fury of many Tories. As Tom Driberg 
put it. 
“The general effect of the debate... 
until the moment at which my hon. 
Friend the Member for Ebbw Vale 
spoke, was rather too cosy. It was the 
sort of debate in which Members of 
Parliament often flatter themselves, 
boasting that the House is “at its 
best” - which almost always means 
that the House is at its most sancti- 
monious, smug, soporific and stifling.” 
Once you learn to skip the soporific 
(when a member is reported in Hansard 
uninterrupted for column after column, 
he may be saying something very grip- 
ping, but the chances are that he’s boring 
them to death - look instead for those 
pages where it keeps on saying “Mr 
Ponsonby-Birch rose”), and once you get 
used to their quaint customs, like not 
mentioning other members by name, or 
saying what they are talking about, and 
leaving you to find out what party they 
belong to - once you get over all that, 
Hansard can be interesting. Sometimes 
it leaves you with more respect for 
Parliament than you thought you had; 
sometimes it makes you despair. Your 
public library is the best place to get 
hold of it. 
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AGAINST THE BOMB 


A history of the nuclear disarmament 
movement, reviewed by Hugh Brock 


National Committee for the Abolition 


The Disarmers: a Study in Protest, by 
Christopher Driver. (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 25s.) 


At last we have a readable history of the 
British campaign against nuclear 
weapons, written by a journalist who has 
read widely on the subject and inter- 
viewed with care and sympathy. 

It is not an obituary but an authoritative 
account of, to use Mr Driver’s words, 
“one European country’s still-incomplete 
response to the great new fact of our 
time .. . the creation in Britain of an 
educated minority public opinion on the 
subject of nuclear weapons.” 


His opening chapter, “Gestation of a 
Campaign, 1943-57,” shows the various 
strands of the British anti-war movement 
which came together in the unilateralist 
upsurge; it exposes the ignorance in 
Parliamentary circles of the effects of 
the bomb, despite the occasional warn- 
ings of those who knew. 


In 1951, some members of the Peace 
Pledge Union’s non-violence commission 
staged a sit-down outside the War Office 
in support of demands which included 
stopping the manufacture of atomic 
weapons in Britain. Mr Driver sees the 
terms of reference of the commission, 
drawn up in 1949, as containing “the 
seeds of the Aldermaston march and the 
Direct Action demonstrations at the Nor- 
folk rocket bases.” Members were to 
examine: 


“The place of non-violence in pacifist 
faith or philosophy, its day to day and 
emergency methods, relationship bet- 
ween them, apropriate types of self- 
discipline and public demonstration.” 


This chapter also discusses the Hydrogen 
Bomb National Campaign of 1954, the 
Third Camp Conference, Sir Richard 
Acland’s election battle, the first Pug- 
wash conference, and the formation in 
1955 of the Golders Green Committee for 
the Abolition of Nuclear Weapons. 
“ For the peace-minded the years 1955- 
57 were extremely active ones. There 
were several cross-fertilisations. A 
famous broadcast by Lord Russell at 
Christmas 1954, brooding on the H- 
bomh’s threat to mankind, sparked off 
an editorial in The Friend and drove 
many Quakers, hitherto stuck in their 
traditional “ peace testimony,” to the 
conclusion that nuclear weapons were 
something different, demanding fresh 
action. And in 1957 the clumsily titled 


of Nuclear Tests 


formed... .” 


In 1957 Duncan Sandy’s Defence White 
Paper announced what the Minister des- 
cribed as “ the biggest change in military 
policy ever made in normal times.” 


It reduced the annual defence estimate, 
promised to end conscription in 1960, 
said that there was no adequate safe- 
guard against nuclear weapons except 
the power to threaten retaliation, and 
announced that a British megaton bomb 
had been developed, which would shortly 
be tested and stockpiled. Mr Driver 
writes: 


“ Even pacifist opinion was at first not 
unfriendly to Mr Sandys. Dazzled by 
the prospect of an end to conscription, 
Mr Stuart Morris, the General Secre- 
tary of the Peace Pledge Union, though 
naturally opposed to the document as 
a whole, wrote in Peace News of a 
‘spirit of realism ... goes a long way 
to justify many of the assertions made 
by pacifists in recent years.’ Comments 
like these left precisely the opening 
that CND needed.” 
Also in 1957 came the Emergency Coim- 
mittee for Direct Action against Nuclear 
War, Sir Stephen King-Hall’s advocacy 
of unarmed resistance as a _ national 
defence policy, and the appointment of 
Mrs Peggy Duff as full-time organiser of 
the National Council for the Abolition of 
Nuclear Weapon Tests. 


. . CND might well not have lasted 
six months had it not inherited Mrs 
Duff from the NCANWT ... the im- 
mediate need in the anti-nuclear busi- 
ness was to run an office and hang 
people’s heads together. Mrs Duff 
approached these tasks with vigour.” 


Of the actual founding of CND Mr Driver 

writes: 
“On the evening of January 15, 1958, 
a highly distinguished group of some 
fifty persons, ranging from Sir Julian 
Huxley to Dame Rose Macaulay, as- 
sembled in Canon Collins’ capacious 
study at Number Two, Amen Court.... 
The NCANWT Executive, confident in 
the possession of a successful history, 
an office in Fleet Street, three paid 
staff and a bank balance of £450, 
thought that they could effectively 
press their own views on the function 
and composition of the new campaign. 
They were mistaken. Kingsley Martin 


Weapon was 


remained in the chair, despite the 
efforts of the NCANWT people to get 
a less obviously “ political” figure like 
Ritchie Calder. There is little doubt 
that the composition of the new execu- 
tive had been effectively decided 
beforehand among the Martin-Priestley 
group, and when it was all over Canon 
Collins was chairman of CND.... Of 
the nineteen names, thirteen were in 
Who’s Who - a marked contrast to the 
membership of the Direct Action Com- 
mittee and the NCANWT. .°. . The 
NCANWT yielded the primacy grace- 
fully to the greater glory of the Cause. 
Canon Collins later remarked to me 
that it had been the only occasion in 
his experience that a voluntary organi- 
sation had voluntarily folded up and 
transferred its funds to a new one.” 


The book lays bare, accurately on the 
whole, the gulf that always existed 
between the Direct Action Committee 
and the CND: 


“A gulf not merely of tactics and 
ideology but of age, background, and 
political experience. ... Unlike the 
CND Executive, and unlike some of 
their successors in the Committee of 
100, into which the DAC were eventu- 
ally merged, many DAC members were 
not particularly interested in the local 
and national publicity which their 
actions evoked, except in so far as it 
helped to make converts to Gandhi's 
ideas on non-violent action. The logic 
of their philosophy also made them 
comparatively indifferent to the effect 
of their actions upon other memhers of 
the main Campaign, and even upon the 
Campaign’s own short-term success or 
failure.” 


Mr Driver devotes two chapters to the 
political impact of CND and the effect on 
CND of the pressures of unexpectedly 
broad public support and of the many 
groups which came under the CND um- 
brella. In the second of these chapters, 
where he examines a number of public 
opinion polls, Mr Driver may perhaps 
challenge the British peace movement 
most. 


It now seems certain that 20% of the 
population are sympathetic to the idea of 
Britain unilaterally scrapping her armed 
forces, not just the H-bombs but the lot 
(even in the middle of World War II it 
was said in Parliament that over two 
million people were opposed to participa- 
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A sit-down at Aldermaston in 
September 1958, organised by the 
Direct Action Committee against 
Nuclear War. 


tion in the war). How do we weld this 
body of opinion into an effective political 
force and provide the programme which 
will draw others to it? 


One interesting conclusion which Mr 
Driver draws from the surveys is that 
the British people are more acutely aware 
of their strategic vulnerability than 
éither the Civil Defence authorities or 
the CND have given them credit for, but 
that they are extraordinarily phlegmatic 
about the risks involved. Only the acci- 
dental or intentional explosion of a bomb 
over one of the world’s capitals, he 
thinks, will move them now to a position 
comparable to that which brought CND 
so near to victory at the Labour Party 
conference in 1960. 


Mr Driver gives a good account of the 
civil disobedience movement and a de- 
tailed survey of the merits and defects 
of the Committee of 100. 


The effects of the civil disobedience cam- 
paigns on the law, prisons and civil de- 
fence are very ably examined. Christo- 
pher Driver has combed the transcript of 
the Official Secrets Act trial at the Old 
Bailey; he gives us not only the passage 
between Pat Pottle and Air Commodore 
Magill and the clashes between Michael 
Randle and Sir Reginald Manningham. 
Buller, but also a thoughtful summing 
up of his own: 


“The clash between the 100 and the 
State was inevitable, and insoluble. It 
is arguable that the members of the 
Committee, holding the beliefs which 
they did and do, were entirely right to 
provoke it. The right of conscientious 
objection to military service was estab- 
lished in Britain after a long, hard, 
and comparatively recent battle ... 
most thinking people would presum- 
ably hold that a man who believed he 
ought not to fire a rifle in anger, but 
who failed to carry his convictions into 
practice by exercising this right where 
it existed, deserved some form of cen- 
sure, We might even blame him in a 
country where the right did not exist, 
provided thai the penalty for this 
particular form of civil disobedience 
was so slight that anyone holding those 
beliefs could reasonably be expected 
to pay it. The only reason why we do 
not blame the Germans very much for 
failing to stop the extermination of the 
Jews is that the penalties for trying 
are known to have heen terrible. But 
if an Englishman in 1961 genuinely 
thought that the only way to preserve 
the world from nuclear annihilation 
was to trespass upon Wethersfield base 
at the cost of a few months in jail. he 
was surely as right to do so as the 
judge was right to impose the snecified 
penalty. It is disturbing that the then 
Attorney General, and many others, 
failed to recognise this.” 


Christopher Driver’s critical examination 
of the various Church commissions and 
reports dealing with nuclear weapons 
and military policies should provoke 
further discussion : 


“ . . the clergymen who generally 
compromise a high proportion of their 
membership are extraordinarily vul- 
nerable to whatever military doctrine 
happens at the time to be fashionable 
among that minority of strategists, not 
necessarily the best or most influential 
strategists, who make a Christian pro- 
fession or are willing to participate 
with Christians in studies based on 
Christian assumptions. Christian stra- 
tegists .. . tend to be ‘doves’ rather 
than ‘hawks.’ But in so far as such 
strategists are depended upon by theo- 
logians for up-to-date technical know- 
Jedge about the world and its armoury, 
their dovelike harmlessness is a less 
useful commodity than serpentine 
wisdom, even ruthlessness. Many of 
the strategic concepts which have in- 
serted themselves into theological 
thinking are still in dispute. The 
viability of ‘limited nuclear war’ is a 
case in point.” 


I am not sure that his chapter on the role 
of the arts in the Campaign does justice 
to its subject even though he earlier pays 
tribute to Lindsay Anderson, Anthony 
Asquith, Miles Malleson, Ted Willis, 
Spike Milligan and the eighty technicians 
who produced the documentary film 
March to Aldermaston. For him “the 
nuclear age has not found its visual 
image as the Spitfire age did in Paul 
Nash’s Totes Meer” and he finds it 
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INNOCENCE AND DISASTER 


The films of Francois Truffaut 


Francois Truffaut and Jean-Luc Godard are the foremost members of 
the French ‘new wave’ of film-makers. This Is the first of two 
articles in which Alan Lovell discusses their work in the light of 

their recent films shown In London. 


Of the French film-makers who were 


* grouped together a few years ago under 
> the banner of the “New Wave,” Fran- 
i ¢Cois Truffaut and Jean-Luc Godard have 
2 emerged as the most outstanding. By 
‘now both of them have made enough 
: films for it to be possible to have a real 


sense of the kind of artists they are, 


; Truffaut having made four complete 
: films and Godard eight. Both of them 


have films which recently opened in 


; London - Truffaut’s La Peau Douce (Sil- 
; ken Skin) at the Cameo-Poly, and 
; Godard’s Bande @ Part (The Outsiders) 
; at the Gala Royal - and these, together 


with the continued run of Godard’s Les 
Carabiniers at the Academy Cinema 
Club, give me a chance to describe my 
own sense of the quality of their work. 


Francois Truffaut seems to me the most 


‘ attractive film-maker in the world at 


present. His first three films (The Four 
Hundred Blows, Shoot the Pianist and 
Jules and Jim) were an exhilarating 
confusion of humour, charm, nostalgia 
and brilliance of style. But in a recent 
talk he gave in London, Truffaut con- 
fessed to being uneasy about these quali- 
ties; he said that in future he was going 
to try to make more disciplined films. 


# Given the quality of his first three films, 


it seemed sad that he was in some sense 
turning his back on them. But one could 
only admire an artist who, having won so 


# much success, wasn’t content to repeat 


himself and to exploit his own most 
immediate talents ad nauseam. 

La Peau Douce gives us a chance to see 
what effect this new determination has 
on his work. The film is certainly simp- 
ler than his earlier ones, It lacks their 


| bizarre plot twists and stylistic extra- 


vagances. The story is banal. Pierre 
Lachenay, a successful literary critic, 


| seemingly happily married, falls in love 
: with an air hostess whom he meets on 
; his way to give a lecture in Portugal. He 
: has an affair with her which is discovered 


by his wife. Caught, undecided and 
uneasy, between the two women, he is 
abandoned by his mistress and finally, 
ee remarkable scene, killed by his 
wife. 


The film is shot in what is, for Truffaut, 
almost a monkish fashion. Camera set- 
ups and movement are simple, and he 
seems content most of the time simply 
to record the action and where it takes 
place. The sensual quality of the images 
in the other films, the sense that one 
could inhabit a street, breathe its air, 
touch its walls, talk to passers by, is only 
fitfully present. 


Indeed, the visual surface of La Peau 
Douce has an anonymous feel. But try 
as he may, Truffaut cannot completely 
suppress his own obvious talents. The 
camera movements may be simple but 
the editing has a fast, chopped rhythm 
that gives every scene a pleasant wit: the 
story may be banal but Truffaut con- 
stantly gives scenes an extra dimen- 
sion. 


There is, for example, the charming 
scene when the man first tries to contact 
the air hostess by phoning her. Like a 
nervous, unpractised schoolboy he _ in- 


Right: “It is worth paying some 
attention to the actors and actresses 
Truffaut uses in his films. .. . Nelly 
Benedetti (Mme Lachenay) is phy- 
sically mature with a strong sen- 
suality.” 


Above, left: ‘His first three films 
were an exhilarating confusion of 
humour, charm, nostalgia and 
brilliance of style.” Jules, Jim and 
Catherine in a scene from “ Jules 
and Jim.” 


Above, right: ‘“ Charlie takes up a 
position of stoical disengagement 
as the only way of confronting 
life.” In this scene from “ Shoot 
the Pianist,” Edward Saroyan, the 
famous concert pianist, is disguis- 
ing himself as Charlie Koller, the 
bar room pianist. 


Left: “The affair is seen almost 
entirely in terms of Pierre’s redis- 
covery of gaiety and innocence.” 
Jean Desailly and Francoise Dor- 
leac in “‘ La Peau Douce.” 
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vents a flimsy pretext for approaching 
her and inviting her out for a drink. She 
refuses and he is crestfallen. A moment 
later she phones back and accepts. He 
is completely changed and, like a boy 
who has made his first date, walks ener- 
getically around his apartment, happily 
switching on every one of the lights he 
comes across. And as the lights blaze, 
the ascending phrases of Georges Dele- 
rue’s music nicely take up and exagger- 
ate the mood of the scene. 


The one strange note in the film is its 
end, when the wife siezes a rifle, 
clumsily hides it under her coat, walks 
into a fashionable restaurant where her 


husband is eating, throws some photo- 
graphs of the girl at him and then, in 
the middie of the restaurant, takes out 
the rifle and shoots him dead. With this 
end the film becomes melodramatic in a 
way it has not hinted at before. 


It seems hard to explain why Truffaut 
should have chosen such a bizarre end- 
ing, particularly in a film in which he 
has taken great pains to discipline him- 
self. And the more one thinks about the 
end, the more obvious other flaws in the 
film become. Very little is said about the 
marriage, so we don’t know either why 
the husband is so ready for an affair or 
why his wife is so deeply hurt. Nor do 
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we know why the girl rejects him - her 
explanation in the final scene between 
them is hardly justified by what has 
happened previously in the film. 


The odd thing about La Peau Douce is 
that its arbitrary quality is only apparent 
afterwards when one begins to think 
about it. While you are watching the 
film, all the events, with the possible 
exception of the end, seem to cohere. I 
think that this seeming coherence, 
emerging out of a plot that is often 
arbitrary, can only be explained by 
reference to Truffaut’s earlier films and 
he myth he has created for himself in 
em. 


Truffaut’s myth, put simply, is the myth 
of a lost childhood and a lost nicenne. 
So, in The Four Hundred Blows, the boy 
hero, Antoine, by an unfortunate com- 
bination of his own acts and misfortune, 
is forced out of his family and the world 
of his boyhood into a world of delin- 
quents and crime until he is left, a 
fugitive from a reformatory, alone on a 
beach. In Shoot the Pianist, Charlie 
Koller is taken from his family and given 
a musical education that befits an infant 
prodigy. The sharpest contrast in the 
film is between the tragedy of Charlie’s 
attempt to live in a mature, adult world 
and the charm of his brothers who, 
although they have grown up physically, 
still inhabit a children’s world. In Jules 
and Jim, the delightful bohemian life of 
two young men is interrupted and finally 
destroyed by marriage and war until 
Jules is left lamenting the death of both 
his wife and his friend. 


There is another element in the myth 
which has a more obscure place in the 
films. In most cases the tragedies of 
maturity are connected with sexual 
relationships. This connection is made 
most explicitly in Truffaut’s short film, 
Les Mistons, where the innocence of 
some village boys is destroyed when a 
girl for whom they have a puppy love 
falls in love with a young schoolmaster. 
In The Four Hundred Blows, the connec- 
tion is more buried and too complicated 
to discuss here but I think it is fair to 
see it in the role of villain the mother 
has in the film. 


In Shoot the Pianist, Charlie has two 
forays into mature experience, both of 
which end in disaster. The first is with 
a waitress whom he marries and who 
later commits suicide; the second is with 
a girl to whom he becomes strongly 
attached and who is killed by the gang- 
sters who are pursuing his brothers. In 
response to this Charlie takes up a 
position of stoical disengagement as the 
only way of confronting life. 


Catherine, in Jules and Jim, is the agent 
whose attractiveness disrupts the friend- 
ship of the two men and leads finally to 
her own and Jim’s death. Like Charlie, 
Jules is forced into an attitude of stoical 
disengagement as the only way of coping 
with his experience. 


Seen in the light of these considerations, 
the quality of La Peau Douce becomes 
more comprehensible. It is Truffaut’s 
myth which informs the simple story of 
adultery he has chosen and which gives 
it depth and persuasiveness. The way 
the home is observed, for example, with 
its well-to-do comfort, its established 
order and its daily routines, suggests a 
marriage where habit and custom have 
become the strongest binding forces. And 
the affair is seen almost entirely in terms 
of Pierre’s rediscovery of gaiety and 
innocence. Immediately after the scene 
I have already described where Pierre 
first makes contact with the girl, there 
is a charming scene where, like students, 
they sit in a cafe until four in the morn- 
ing discussing Balzac. And from then on 
he persistently behaves like a man who 
has found his first love, rushing off to 
the airport just in the hope of seeing 
her, sending her telegrams telling her 
he loves her. 


It is worth, in this connection, paying 
some attention to the actors and actresses 
Truffaut uses for the principal parts in 
the film. He pays special attention to 
casting; once he has an idea for a film 
and before the script is written, he 
approaches the people he wants to play 
in the film and the script is then written 
with them in mind. 


I am sure it is no accident that Jean 
Desailly, who plays Pierre, has physically 
an engaging teddy-bearish quality. But 
the contrast between the two actresses 
is even more revealing and this contrast 
is, I am sure, the heart of the film. 
Francoise Dorleac (the air hostess) is 
young, with a slim, almost boyish, figure; 
Nelly Benedetti (Mme Lachenay) is phy- 
sically mature with a strong sensuality. 


It is this quality in the actress and the 
way it is observed by Truffaut that makes 
sense of the end of the film. On the 
realistic level that the film offers itself, 
the ending seems false. We don’t expect 
wronged wives to suddenly pick up rifles 
and go off to restaurants to shoot their 
erring husbands. But on the other level 
of the film, on the level of the myth, 
Mme Lachenay represents a sexuality 
which is both aroused and rejected and 
symbolically takes its revenge by the 
shooting. 


If we regard La Peau Douce in these 
terms, some sense can be made of 
Truffaut’s search for a more disciplined 
style. In his early films, the style with 
its vitality, inventiveness, freshness and 
exuberance incarnated superbly the 
world of innocence. So any attempt to 
free himself from the myth must be in 
some part a change of style. Truffaut’s 
films may be less immediately attractive 
in future, but they may well be even 
more exciting. 


Alan Lovell works in the Education De- 
partment of the British Film Institute. 
Next week he will write about the films 
of Jean-Luc Godard. 
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Pioneer peacemakers 


The Rebel Passion, a short history of 
some pioneer peacemakers, by Vera 
Brittain. (Allen and Unwin, 35s.) 

Vera Brittain is herself one of the 
“pioneer peace-makers” of our time, 
moved by “the rebel passion.” There 
are certainly not many who have, in any- 
thing like the same degree, contributed 
to the creative literature of the peace 
and pacifist cause and have also constant- 
ly devoted time and distinguished service 
to important organisational aspects of 
the movement. 

The Rebel Passion is published to com- 

memorate the fiftieth anniversary of the 

Fellowship of Reconciliation, which was 

founded at Cambridge in December 1914. 

In her preface, Vera Brittain begins by 

suggesting that she owes an apology to 

members of the Fellowship “for the 
many errors and omissions which they 
are bound to find in this book.” She goes 
on to tell how at the outset she felt she 
could not yield to the urging of leading 

International FOR figures to undertake 

writing this anniversary volume, which 

the latter felt should not be an official 
and routine souvenir, but a contribution 
io the history and the literature of our 

Ime, 


I was in on some of the discussions about 
the undertaking, though not in direct 
negotiation with the author-to-be. I 
remember vividly how strongly I agreed 
with those who felt that Vera Brittain 
simply must do the book and also that I 
was sceptical about what the outcome 
would be if she did undertake it. The 
scepticism was due simply to a question 
as to whether anyone could come up 
with a “right” combination (conceiv- 
ably there could be more than one such) 
of the various elements that somehow 
had to be included in such a book and 
could then work it out in a way that 
would sustain interest and carry con- 
viction. 

I confess that I still had these doubts 
when I approached the reading of the 


present volume and occasionally specu- 
lated as to the problems I might en- 
counter as a reviewer. The upshot is that 
I am now immensely enthusiastic about 
the book. 

Vera Brittain has brought together a 
great amount of material that had to be 
set forth in order to give an idea as to 
what the FOR has been in widely 
scattered countries, how its leading mem- 
bers and supporters have functioned in 
church, society, culture and occasionally 
in government, and what manner of 
human beings they were and are. In 
other hands this could have easily be- 
come a boring chronicle or biographical 
dictionary. As it is, the book is thorough- 
ly readable. I think it will elicit sus- 
tained interest from members of the FOR 
everywhere and also of other peace 
organisations. I recommend it equally 
to people who may not be “joiners” at 
all, but who want to know something 
about one of the significant trends of the 
time. 

This would hold good especially for 
Christians, Protestant, Orthodox and 
Roman Catholic, since the FOR, essential- 
ly a religious movement, comes out of 
the Christian heritage and in the fifty 
years of its existence has presented a 
challenge to professing Christians which 
is more relevant today than ever be- 
fore. 

I hope that al) readers wil] take note of 
a short appendix Vera Brittain has in- 
cluded. It is a one-page quotation from 
an article entitled “The Impact of the 
War on Religion in America,” which 
appeared in the American Journal of 
Sociology, November 1942. The author 
is Dr F. Ernest Johnson, a non-pacifist 
who for many years headed the Research 
Department of the Federal (now 
National) Council of Churches. Of the 
pacifist crusade following World War I 
Johnson wrote: 


“Tt is perhaps the most impressive 
single example of the power of propa- 


HUGH BROCK 
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suggestive “that one of the very few 
British musical works of the past 150 
years which have been seriously ac- 
claimed as great, Britten’s War Requiem 
(1963), goes to the First World War for 
a text and mingles the sublime imperson- 
ality of the Requiem Mass with the 
intimate, haunting assonances of Wilfred 
Owen.” 

Christopher Driver sums up: “ Morally 
the Campaign’s case is unaltered .. . 
over the past few years (it) has become 
part of conventional wisdom in Britain.” 


In his final chapter he draws heavily on 
the writings of April Carter, Gene Sharp, 
Adam Roberts, and the military strate- 
gists with whom the pacifists nowadays 
seem able to meet in conyersation. Look- 
jing to the future, he writes: 


“Tf IT am correct In supposing that the 
Campaign is in process of breaking 
down into its original constituent parts 
- gradualists and radicals, constitution- 
alists and anarchists, power-manipula- 
tors and power-renouncers - it is im- 
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urgently needed 


for Peace News office. Husband as Dis- 
patch Manager - able to drive, pack, 
assist in bookshop, and to he generally 
practical. Wife responsible for caretak- 
ing of premises ete, with some assistance. 
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room in exchange for wife’s services 
(vacant from December 1). Husband’s 
wage on usual Peace News scale. Middle- 
aged couple might be most suitable, but 
all applications welcomed. Please send 
details previous experience ete to 
General Manager, Peace News, 5 Cale- 
donian Road, London N.1. 


portant to inquire whether the second 
of all these pairs are going to be able 
to contribute in separation anything 
as distinctive and influential as they 
contributed while in fusion with the 
gradualists. It does not seem impos- 
sible...a significant number of people 
in Britain have had both practical and 
theoretical experience of ‘non-violent 
action.’ It has not been on the scale 
of Gandhi's operations. It has not 
demanded as much of its participants 
(with a few exceptions) as the Nor- 
wegian teachers’ passive resistance to 
the Gestapo, the sit-ins of Mississippi 
... or pass-burnings of South Africa. 
But it has been native to Britain.” 
Recognising the importance of April 
Carter’s classifications of the methods of 
non-violent action and the picture they 
give of what a nation, forced by nuclear 
blackmail or other forms of superior 
power to submit to the will of another 
state, might usefully teach its own people 
beforehand, he concludes: 
“For obvious reasons, most of the 
people of Britain who have expressed 
an interest in this source of power 
have themselves been pacifists. After 
all, simply in terms of destructive 
capability Britain is still the third 
power in the world, and it is difficult 
for the wielders of such power to 
recognise its built-in limitations. But 
it is certainly arguable today that the 
citizens of any power . . . would be 
better employed equipping themselves 
with some elementary history and 
practice in the field of non-violent 
action than in learning the extremely 
primitive civil defence drills which 
governments think more suitable for 
their populations.” 
The disarmers have secured the worthy 
chronicler their cause deserves. With 
every page crammed with information, 
some errors of fact have inevitably crept 
in. They are small by comparison with 
the size of the subject, and they will 
surely be corrected by the time the 
second edition which this book merits is 
printed. 


ganda for an idea that our history 
records. . . The influences of the 
spoken and written word, unsupported 
by vested interest of any kind, has 
perhaps never been so strikingly 
demonstrated. Christian pacifism be- 
came an indubitably authentic move- 
ment, the influence of which is 
strongly felt in the religious life of 
America.” 


As Vera Brittain points out in the body 
of the book, this was primarily an 
achievement of the FOR. 


This is an apt place for me to remark 
that although Vera Brittain is truly one 
of the “fellowship,” she has not, in an 
organisational sense, been an “ insider ” 
in the FOR. There are some who fit into 
both categories who might have written 
a fiftieth anniversary history, but it 
would inevitably have been more “ sub- 
jective,” I surmise, and not as useful 
either for the general reader or for 
pacifists as the present book. 


The book begins with a short opening 
chapter with the highly appropriate title, 
“The Politics of Compassion,” and with 
an inspired opening sentence: “ Politics 
are usually the executive expression of 
human immaturity.” This chapter will 
bear reproduction in many social, politi- 
cal and religious journals. It is followed 
by a chapter on “ Peace-Making Experi. 
ments - Before 1914,” an excellent re- 
view. I am inclined to regret that Vera 
Brittain omitted reference in this chapter 
to the pacifist and anti-war position of 
the labour and socialist movement of the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies, though I recognise that in a sense 
this is part of another story or even 
history. 


There follow two chapters dealing with 
the International FOR, 1919-1939 and 
1939-1964 respectively. I emphasise again 
that these chapters ere of more than 
“parochial” FOR interest. Then the 
book undertakes a review of FOR activi- 
ties and personalities in various parts of 
the world. The chapter headings are- 
British Witness; The American Testi- 
mony; Fellowships in Central Europe; 
Peace Leadership in France; Continental 
Crusaders; The Commonwealth Story: 
The Fellowship in Asia. 


These chapters contain vignettes or 
“profiles,” and also photographs, of 32 
men and women from all parts of the 
world and briefer reference to many 
others. Occasionally one wishes that 
these sketches had been done in depth, 
or even wonders what kind of a hook we 
should have if the basic plan had been to 
cover less ground and to concentrate 
perhaps on a selected number of typical 
figures or on programmatic developments 


and the problems which they raised for 
ed IFOR or national FOR organisa- 
ions. 


However, the “ genius” of the FOR has 
probably been producing and sustaining 
what the jacket of the book calls “ pro- 
phetic personalities” who influenced 
their various communities “in spite of 
totally different official values and the 
consistent opposition of ‘ establishments ’ 
to minority opinions based on insight and 
inspiration.” It is suggested that “the 
thinking of ordinary individuals, with 
distinguished minds, without the advant- 
age of social labels or the opportunity to 
stand on political pedestals, actually 
operates as a leaven which changes the 
thought of a generation.” 


Assuming that this is the crux of the 
matter, Vera Brittain has found the 
“combination” at least for now. She 
makes the reader feel the truth of the 
above analysis for a surprisingly large 
number of men and women who come to 
life in her book. 


The closing chapter is, again, brief. It 
has a long title: “The Peace Movement 
Through Fifty Years: Some Changes in 
Thought and Practice.” It is sketchier 
than I wish it were. One observation in 
the closing pages is thought-provoking, 
viz. that “the pacifists’ task today is to 
find a method of helping and healing 
which provides a revolutionary construc- 
tive substitute for war.” I am not sure 
that her illustrations of institutions 
which “point the way,’ such as Service 
Civile or the American Peace Corps, go 
to the root of the matter. 


Of the utmost importance, it seems to 
me, 1S 2 more searching observation in 
the closing chapter. ‘“ Even though every 
nation renounced not only the H-bomb 
but all other weapons,” Vera Brittain 
asserts, ‘war would not be conquered so 
long as any reliance on violence re- 
mained.” The will to war must be up- 
rooted ‘not merely from the councils of 
governments but from the hearts and 
minds of men.” JI think this is much 
more true than is generally recognised in 
the peace, and even pacifist, movement 
today. Our task is ultimately, by which 
I mean basically not eventually, to recog- 
nise and embody “the power of non- 
violence in both political and human life, 
and to consider what further spiritual 
heights this power gives us strength to 
ascend.” 


A. J. Muste has been described as “the 
dean of American pacifists "; he is seere- 
tary emeritus of the American Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation and an active 
member of Turn Toward Peace, and he 
has taken part in many prolects of civil 
disobedience. 
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The ‘lost counties’ of Buganda 


A correspondent writes: Rioting broke out 
in Kampala, Uganda, when the results of 
the referendum in the two “lost coun- 
ties” of Buyaga and Bugangazi came in 
on November 6. The referendum was 
held in accordance with a provision in 
the 1962 Uganda constitution to decide 
the future status of the two counties. 
The counties have been a source of dis- 
pute ever since Buganda acquired them 
from the kingdom of Bunyoro at the end 
of the last century. The referendum 
showed an overwhelming majority in 
favour of the counties being transferred 
from Buganda to the province of 
Bunyoro. 


As soon as the outcome of the referen- 
dum was known a crowd gathered out- 
side the HQ of the Buganda government 
in Kampala, and Mr Kintu, the head of 
the Buganda government, was man- 
handled. Police fired on the crowd, and 
cars were commandeered, ostensibly to 
go to the help of Baganda living in the 
two counties. But the two counties them- 
selves remained calm, and order was 
soon restored in Kampala. 

This outbreak of violence is really 
significant because of the strength of 
Baganda “ nationalist ” feeling it reveals. 
Not only the two counties are affected 
by this nationalism but the whole 


FLOODS IN VIETNAM 


David Childs 


-Bon, South Vietnam: A guard keeps watch for Viet Cong guerillas while an 
Rereae helicopter flies over a flooded village. Floods and tropical storms which 
struck South Vietnam during the weeks of November 9 and November 16 have been 
responsible for 7,000 deaths and have left about one million people homeless. 
Relief and rescue activities in the area have been severely hampered by the war. 


relationship of Buganda with Uganda. 
The decision by Milton Obote, Uganda’s 
Prime Minister, to hold the referendum 
was an act of social justice long delayed. 
About 40% of the Banyoro people were 
in the area granted to Buganda by the 
British, and also the graves of the 
Banyoro former kings. By the 1930s an 
active group had grown up demanding 
restitution. So at independence a solu- 
tion had to be found, and provision for 
a referendum was written into the con- 
stitution. 

Obote’s action in holding the referendum 
was also an assertion of central govern- 
ment authority, and perhaps represents 
a desire to define the position of Buganda 
within Uganda. The separatist tenden- 
cies of the Baganda, who in 1955 and 
again five years later demanded complete 
independence within the British Com- 
monwealth, were contained by the com- 
promise of a “federal” relationship 
with Uganda. Buganda has retained its 
Lukiko (parliament), which legislates on 
such matters as education and urban 
government. It has its own judicial sys- 
tem culminating in a High Court, and 
control of its own police force. 

In the National Assembly Buganda’s 
Kabaka Yekka Party governed in coali- 
tion with Obote’s UPC, and the position 
of the Kabaka himself was reconciled 
with the demands of a modern democracy 
by his election to the position of Presi- 
dent of the National Assembly. But this 
arrangement only created a facade of 
unity, a facade which collapsed when the 
Kabaka Yekka Party went into opposition 
this summer over the Lost Counties 
issue. The “ President” is therefore in 
a nearly impossible position as the 
figurehead of the Government while 
“his” party is in opposition. Moreover 
since his office is elective and renewed 
every five years, it seems most unlikely 
the Kabaka will be re-elected President 
when his party is no longer in the 
Government. 

What repercussions the loss of the two 
counties will have on Buganda politics 
is at the moment uncertain. Kintu’s 
government has resigned and there is 
pressure for fresh elections, which may 
be accompanied by a reassertion of 
secessionist demands. The Kabaka’s 
government has lodged an appeal with 
the Privy Council that the referendum 
was unconstitutional because recent 
immigrants to the area - mostly Baganda 
- were not eligible to vote. This appeal 
has already been defeated in the courts 
in Uganda. 

Actual secession is unlikely. Buganda is 
very small, though agriculturally pros- 
perous. What industrial activity there is 


When a street map is a state secret 


Occasionally when something really big 
comes up - such as the Auschwitz trial 
or the Spiegel affair - the British press 
bothers to print something about civil 
liberties in West Germany. It is little 
known in Britain that year after year a 
large number of ‘‘treason” cases are 
brought before the West German courts. 
Die Zeit, the Hamburg liberal-conserva- 
tive weekly, quoted on November 20 
official figures indicating that in 1963 
10,222 actions were started against people 
alleged to have committed treasonable 
offences of one kind or another. In many 
cases these actions were against more 
than one person. 


In 1961, the last year for which complete 
figures are available, a total of 442 
people were sentenced under various 


Stars, speeches 
and bread 
and water 
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categories of treason. Admittedly, out of 
this number 36 were only fined and 212 
“only” got between 3 to 9 months. On 
the other hand, 123 received sentences of 
between 9 months and 5 years, and five 
people were sentenced to between 5 and 
15 years. 

Many others have had their careers 
ruined by court actions in which the 
state failed to prove its case. For ex- 
ample, in April 1963, Ute Diegel, a 19- 
year-old laboratory assistant, was inter- 
viewed at her place of work by the police 
who suspected her of carrying on the 
work of the illegal Communist Party. 
They confiscated a copy of the Com- 
munist Manifesto of 1848. Later, at her 
home, they considered material about 
the Nazi concentration camp at Ravens- 
bruck further evidence of her Communist 
intentions. In January 1964 the action 
was stopped for lack of more substantial 
proof. Ute Diegel did not, however, get 
back her job, nor did she get back the 
confiscated material. 

A similar case, also reported in the same 
issue of Die Zeit, was that of architect 
Klaus Marwitz. As a student in 1950 he 
helped to organise exchanges between 
students in Hanover and East Germany. 
In 1961, just after the wall was built, 
Marwitz attended an architects’ congress 
in West Berlin. West Berlin friends, 
including a local Berlin mayor, who at 
that time were not allowed to visit East 
Berlin, urged him to take a look around 
the Eastern sector. This he did. He went 
a second time with two other architects 
from West Germany, and they visited, in 
his office, an East German colleague 


Marwitz had met years before on one of 
the exchanges. 


Early this year Marwitz faced legal 
action on suspicion of having treasonable 
relations with East Berlin and passing 
on a state secret. Later this action was 
stopped and he learned that the “state 
secret” he had given away was an 
ordinary street map of his home town, 
which he had inadvertently left behind 
in the office in East Berlin. 


Although Marwitz was not further pro- 
ceeded against, the prosecutor ruled that 
the map was a state secret even though 
it could be bought at any kiosk. What 
else could one expect when the man in 
charge of the political division of the 
Constitutional Court from 1956 to 1963, 
Dr Heinrich Jagusch, is a former SA 
man? (Neues Deutschland, November 11.) 
More recently he has been in charge of 
traffic offences, but now he intends to 
retire after a remarkable outburst in 
Der Spiegel (November 4) attacking the 
very system of political trials he had 
helped to introduce. 

Some people can be forgiven for thinking 
that there is a connection between these 
“treason”’ trials and the West German 
government’s intention to introduce in 
1965 a statute of limitations covering Nazi 
war crimes. According to the Frank- 
furter Allgemeine Zeitung (November 
21), in varying degrees, the Social Demo- 
cratic Party, the Central Council for 
Jews (in West Germany), even the police 
trade union, are not happy about the 
government’s announced intentions in 
the matter. 


in Uganda lies outside Buganda's 
borders. Moreover Kampala is not only 
the capital of Buganda, but also the 
administrative, commercial and educa. 
tiona) capital of Uganda as a whole. But 
the existence of an active and organised 
ethnic nationalism with its basis in 
traditional loyalty to the Kabaka must be 
a disturbing factor in the Ugandan poli- 
tical situation. Obote’s reiteration of 
Nyerere’s plea for unity in the face of 
the common enemies of hunger, poverty 
and disease is even more relevant in 
Uganda. 


MLF ‘the worst 
of poisons’ 


The first conference of the Mouvement 
Contre L’Armament Atomique, which 
was held in Paris on November 14 and 
15, affirmed MCAA’s opposition to the 
French force de frappe and to all atomic 
testing whether by the East or West. 

It also declared that the MCAA rejects 
the NATO multilateral force; it laid 
plans for participation in demonstrations 
with the International Confederation for 
Disarmament and Peace on December 15 
at NATO headquarters in Paris. The 
Paris demonstrations will be directed 
against the MLF, which MCAA called 
“the worst of poisons for the German 
people, the end of hope for the peaceful 
unification of Germany and a decisive 
step toward World War Three.” 

The conference was attended by 60 dele- 
gates, mostly students, and was presided 
over by the MCAA president, Jean Rost- 
and, professors Laurent Schwartz and 
Yves Arnaud, and barrister William 
Thorp. 

The conference was attended by several 
foreign observers, including Peggy Duff, 
who represented CND. 


Mississippi whites 
call for justice 


A statement demanding an end to racial 
violence and calling for equal rights for 
all citizens, signed by 650 white citizens 
of McComb, Mississippi, has been pub- 
lished in the McComb Enterprise-Journal 
xiong with editorial support condemning 
the more than 30 racial crimes that have 
been committed in the area in recent 
months. ' 
The statement, quoted in the New York 
Times of November 19, declared: 
“We believe the time has come for 
responsible people to speak out for 
what is right and against what is 
wrong. For too long we have let the 
extremists on both sides bring our 
community close to chaos. 
“There is only one responsible stance 
we can take and that is for the equal 
treatment under the law for al) citi- 
zens regardless of race, creed, positions 
or wealth.” 
The statement favoured “keeping our 
protests within the framework of the law 
and ... obeying the laws of the land 
regardless of our personal feelings.” 
The statement was drawn up by a group 
of 20 business and civic leaders. 
McComb, in southwest Mississippi, has 
been a centre of racial unrest and vio- 
lence. There have been several bomb- 
ings and church burnings in the area 
directed against Negro homes and 
churches. This part of Mississippi is held 
by many civil rights workers to be one 
of the most difficult and dangerous areas 
of the South in which to carry on their 
operations. 
On November 19, however, a group of 
20 Negro leaders crossed the colour bar 
for the first time in McComb’s formerly 
segregated restaurants and motels. The 
November 20 New York Times reports 
that while the group received “icy stares 
from some whites,” they carried out their 
test of the new Civil Rights Act without 
incident. The mayor of McComb, Gordon 
dy bm urged peaceful compliance with 
e Act. 


Secretary/shorthand-typist age 25- 
30, required for educational/social 
work. Modern office, 5-day week, 


good salary. LCS Edueation De- 
partment, 116 Notting Hill Gate, 
W.11. PAR 0648. 
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Prisoners tor peace 


The following are the names and addresses of people who will be in 
prison at Christmas and the New Year as a result of anti-war activities. 
The list has been compiled by the War Resisters’ International, and 
every effort has been made to ensure that it is correct; however, the 


WRI cannot guarantee that all addresses are accurate. 


Cards should bear only the sender’s name and address; no other message 
may be included. For prisoners in France, cards must be enclosed in 


an envelope, and illustrated cards are forbidden. 


This year the WRI is making Prisoners for Peace Day, December 1, an 
international project. It asks supporters to approach embassies and 


consulates of those countries which do not recognise the right of con- 
scientious objection to conscription; it says that more pressure should 
be put on Switzerland and Italy in particular. 


The War Resisters’ International also points out that some countries 
have not heard of conscientious objection, and do not know what it is. 
There are also thousands of prisoners of conscience about which it has 
no information; this list is only a small proportion of those to whom it 


would wish greetings sent. 
FRANCE 


Gérard Boris, Jacques Foucault, Jean- 
Claude Hennin, Jacques Legros, Michel 
Riaux, Richard Serrano, Jean-Claude 
Thimonier, Prison de Fresnes (Seine). 

Bernard Gabel, Andel Messin Youssefan, 
me des Baumettes, Marseille (B. d. 

Jean-Francois Dabrowsky, Fort de Mont- 
luc (Rhone). 

Ghislain Bysschaert, Daniel Dembski, 
Jean Hoffalt, Jean Jurkiewicz, M. Lux, 
Gilbert Miclo, Roland Nafziger, Daniel 
Pickenbaum, Raymond Kitscheaner, 
Prison de Metz, 1 ter rue Maurice 
Barres, Metz (Moselle). 

Yves Baron, Daniel Beauvais, Yvon Bel, 
Jean-Franeais Besson, Henri Borsa, 
Jean-Louis Boudet, Jean-Pierre Char- 
let, Jean-Pierre Clistre, Richard Dal 
lemagne, Jean-Claude Dallemalle, Ber- 
nard Delahaye, Philippe Delord, Alain 
Departer, André Donnaint, Jacques 
Ducras, Roland Eck, Bruno de Fruchas, 
Philippe Girodet, Denis Herlaut, Fran- 
cis Himpe, Gerhard Jeannin, Bernard 
de ta Garce, Marcel Latini, Paul 
Loubot, Robert Lopez, Albert Lux, 
Yves Menesguen, Ambroise Monod, 
Achille Monfort, Simon Palix, Daniel 
Payan, Michel Peltier, Pierre Philippe, 
Didier Poiraud, Jean-Claude Roclet, 
Claude Roux, Alain Rouzet, Jean-Pierre 
Sommermeyer, Mare Wecke, Camp de 
la Protection Civile, Brignoles (Var). 

SSS 


Deflated 


With a 7% hank rate, I don’t expect 
many more donations to our funds from 
people with overdrafts or mortgages. So 
it’s up to all the happy-go-lucky people 
who don’t use banks and borrow from 
their friends instead to make up the 
difference. 


Of course, if you were thinking of buy- 
ing a Swiss watch for Christmas, and 
you've been deterred by the import levy, 
we won’t mind if you divert the outlay to 
us. I know the £ has got to look the $ 
in the face, but don’t let us be over- 
looked in the general clamour, 


ROD PRINCE 
total since February 1 


£2535 


conrtibutions this week £47 17 9 
we need £5000 by February 1965 
Please send cheques etc to the 
treasurer payable to Peace News 
5 Caledonian Road London Nt 


The following are in prison, but their 
addresses are not known: 
Claude Berthe, Jules Garino, Jean-Paul 
Robert, Jean Sobota. 
They are all Jehovah’s Witnesses. 


ITALY 

Ernesto lLueia, Peschiera sul Garda 
(Verona). 

Michele Filamino, Boccea_ Fortress, 
Rome. 


These two are Jehovah’s Witnesses, as 

are Vincenzo Cirone and Renato Vignoli, 

whose prison addresses are not known. 

Cristoforo Tondo, Castello Angionino, 
Gaeta. 


NETHERLANDS 


Kees de Vries, Nieuwe Niedorp, Dorps- 
straat 257. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Theodore Kloppenburg is due to be 
released some time at the end of Decem- 
ber. Greetings should be sent to his 
home address: 
36 Airlie 
Durban. 


UNITED STATES 


Russell Goddard 8573-PC, Box 4000, 
Springfield, Missouri. : 

John Ross 10050, Terminal Island 
Federal Correctional Institution, San 
Pedro, California. 

Paul Salstrom, Federal Correctional In- 
stitution, Danbury, Connecticut. 

Dennis Weeks 45626-C, Federal Reforma- 
tory, Chillicothe, Ohio. 

Bram Luckom 3119-AL, Alan Nyysola 
3309-AL, Jacob Stauffer, Marvin 
Stauffer, Federal Prison Camp, Allen- 
wood, Pennsylvania. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Stevan Doroslovac, Milan Zakic, Tomislav 
Negru, Dusan Katanic, Ljubomir Pet- 
ric, Dejan Jevremov, Goli Otok. 

The above are serving sentences of 8, 8, 

6, 9, 8 and 10 years respectively. 


SWITZERLAND 


André Biillinger, Philippe Roulet, Michel 
Krebs, Prison de Neuchatel, Neuchatel. 


PAKISTAN 


Nearly 25 followers of Khan Abdul 

Ghaffar Khan are serving sentences of 

14 years. The following names are the 

only ones available: 

Arbab Sikande Khan, 
Peshawar. 

Arbap Abdul Ghaffar Khan, Abbottabad 
Jail, Abbottabad. 

Zarin Khan, Fhirdesh Khan, Munir Khan 
Salar, Shahzafa Abdul Karim Khan, 
Haripur Jail, Haripur. 

Abdul Samad Khan Achikzei, Lyallpur 
Jail], Lyallpur. 


Road, Brighton Beach, 


Peshawar Jail, 


Collective greetings 


Collective greetings may be sent to the 
following addresses: 


FRANCE 

Camp de Mauzac, Dordogne, France. 
SWEDEN 

Vapenfria varnpliktiga, Universitets 
Skogsforvaltning, Uppsala. 
Brandkaren, Vapenfria varnpliktiga, 


Bromma flygfalt, Bromma. 

Vapenfria varnpliktiga, Torslanda flyg- 
falt, Brandkaren, Géteborg H. 

Vapenfria varnpliktiga, Militdérapoteket, 
Karolinska sjukhuset, Stockholm. 

Vapenfria varnpliktiga, Stensj6, Oskar- 
shahn. 

Vapenfria varnpliktiga, I 1, Sjukstugan, 
Sundbyberg. 

Vapenfria varnpliktiga, SJ-skolan, Revin- 
glhed. 

Vapenfria Vpl. férlage, 
Oskar Fredriksborg. 

Vapenfria varnpliktiga, Garnisonsbrand- 
karen, Karlsborg. 

Vapen vdrnpliktiga, Box 5, Asbro. 

Vapenfria virnpliktiga, Civilf6rsvarsko- 
lan, Rosersberg. 

Brandkaren, Vapenfria varnpliktiga, Mid- 
landa flygfdlt, Sundsvall. 


Tvattstugan, 


Vapenfria virnpliktiga, Civilforsvarss- 
kolan, Tylésand. 

Vapenfria virnpliktiga, Civilf6rsvarss- 
kolan, Katrineholm. 

Vapenfria varnpliktiga, Civilférsvarss- 


kolan, Nyadal. 

Vapenfria varnpliktiga, Fack 34, Bern- 
shammar. 

Vapenfria varnpliktiga, Bjérko, Adelsi. 


DENMARK 


Tillidsmaendene, 
rum st. 

Tillidsmaendene, Kompedallejren, Enges- 
vang st. 


NETHERLANDS 


Anne van der Geest, Sec CO Council, 
Rijks Psychiatrische Inrichtingen, Bos- 
dijt, Woensel, Eindhoven. 

Huib Woets, Sec CO Council, Dienstwei- 
gerarrskamp, Vledder (Dr). 

Frank Fornara, Sec CO Council, HTO, 
Laakkade 80, den Haag. ie 

Gerard Buisman, Kanaalweg 186, Ijmui- 
den. 


NORWAY 


Til Sivilarbeiderne, Hustad leir, Farstad. 
Til Sivilarbeiderne, Halvorsrud Forlegn- 
ing, Orje p.a. 


Gribskovlejren, Maa- 


A pacifist tells the truth 


FRIENDSHIP’S ODYSSEY 


Til Sivilarbeiderne, Den sivile arbeidst- 
_Jeneste, Mysen. 

Til Sivilarbeiderne, Betania Barne - 0g 
Pleiehjem, Alta. 

Til Sivilarbeiderne, Tengesdal 
_Tengesdal pr Egersund. 

Til Sivilarbeiderne, Buskerud Vanfore- 
heim, Geithus p.a. 

Til Sivilarbeiderne, Indre Ostfold hogre 
Skole, Eidsberg kommune, Mysen. 

Til Sivilarbeiderne, Norges Rode kors, 
Bakkebo, Egersund. 

*Til Sivilbeiderne, Dillingoy leir, Valer i 
_Ostfold. 

Til Sivilarbeiderne, Steinsvollen Forlegn- 
_ing, Drolsum p.a. 

Til Sivilarbeiderne, Vergjedalsbruket 
_Forlegning, Nore i Numedal. 

Til Sivilarbeiderne, Utgravninga pa 
_brygga, Dregsalmendingen 6, Bergen. 

Til_ Sivilarbeiderne, Brautland skule, 
Helleland. 

Til Sivilarbeiderne, Dr Solems klinik, 
_Tjome. 

Til Sivilarbeiderne, Norges geografiske 
oppmaling, Boks 1368, Oslo-Vika. 

Til Sivilarbeiderne, Varli Realskole, 
Jeloy pr Moss. 

“Camp for Jehovah’s Witnesses 


WEST GERMANY 


Staatliche Sozialdienstgruppe fiir Kriegs- 
dienstverweigerer, 53 Bonn-Venusberg, 
Universitits-Kliniken. 

Staatliche Sozialdienstgruppe fiir Kriegs- 
dienstverweigerer, 74 Tiibingen, Uni- 
versitats-Kliniken. 

Staatliche Sozialdienstgruppe flr Kriegs- 
dienstverweigerer, 69 Heidelberg, Uni- 
versitats-Kliniken. 

Staatliche Sozialdienstgruppe fiir Kriegs- 
dienstverweigerer, 4813 Bethel iiber 
Bielefeld, Bodelschwingsche Anstalten. 

Staatliche Sozialdienstgruppe fiir Kriegs- 
dienstverweigerer, 6 Frankfurt am 
Main, c/o Nothelfergemeinschaft der 
Freunde, Auf der Kérnerwiese 5. 

Staatliche Sozialdienstgruppe fiir Kriegs- 
dienstverweigerer, 2 Hamburg 1, c/o 
Internationaler Zivildienst, Beim Stroh- 
hause 14, 

Staatliche Sozialdienstgruppe fiir Kriegs- 
dienstverweigerer, 3547 Wolfhagen 
(Bezirk Kassel), c/o DRK -- Hilfszug - 
Zentralstaffel. 

Staatliche Sozialdienstgruppe fiir Kriegs- 
dienstverweigerer, 7417 Urach Wirt- 
temberg, c/o Ginter Bleisch, Haus am 
Berg, Postfach 68. 

Ersatzdienstgruppe Eirene, 675 Kaiser- 
Slautern, Bruchstr 13. 

Ersatzdienstgruppe, 85 Nurnberg, Stid- 
tische Krankenanstalten, Flurstr 17. 

There are many Jehovah’s Witnesses in 

prison in Denmark, Finland, Nether- 

lands, West Germany, USA ete. Their 
names and addresses are not known. 
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Computers 


All our great inventions are more or less 
alarming: the nave of_ Canterbury 
cathedral; aeroplanes; the Empire State 
Building; bridges; ghosts; the Ode to a 
Nightingale. There is not much human 
primacy to be had in relation to them; 
and most of them can be fallen off, with 
disastrous consequences. 


Computers are pretty alarming, too, and 
John Wilkinson (November 13) is afraid 
that we shall “ fall off” them. The only 
solution is to get up there among the 
cat-walks and treat them with bare res- 
pect, gazing down without giddiness into 
the gulfs of quantity. After all, it is 
characteristic of man’s tools that they 
take on a rather frightening life of their 
own, and breed more tools. But we get 
used to them. And our diminishing res- 
ponses to stimuli are healthy, and keep 
us steady. ; 

We will get used to them. We will get 
used to the billions of gallons of oil that 
come out of the ground; to the millions 
of cars being pressed into shape on the 
production lines; to the velocity of 
weapons and the reciprocal smallness of 
distances; to the idea of four-minute 
death; to the infinitesimal galaxies of the 
electron microscope. 

This is not to say we shall approve them 
all. But when we are no longer staggered 
by them, we shall be able to pick and 
choose, With luck, CND will get it into 
enough heads that we must not have any 
more wars; and we shall refrain from 
war. They may fail, of course; but to 
brood on that is like brooding on the 
likelihood of one’s own death from, say, 
cancer. We will get used to vastnesses 
as we got used to the universe of the 
Ode to a Nightetc. Vastnesses are so 
vast anyway that there is little to choose 
between them. The exponential curve is 
becoming meaningless. 


Besides, I prefer my values straight, 
thank you very much. How do I know 
what the “cybernetically trained ex- 
perts”’ will be feeding into their com- 
puters? The Kennedy values, for ex- 
ample, of not flinching from atomic war? 
A good old valuational phrase, that: 
“not flinching.” At least, with an 
amoral machine, I know where I am. If 
I don’t like it, I can belt it right in the 
transistors. 

It’s a bad old world, all right, full of 
unpleasant exponential curves. But what 
about the conquering of disease? What 
about CND and others? What about the 
new generation of teachers, many of 
whom are busily propagating Catch-22? 
What about the defeat of Goldwater? 
All this may sound hopelessly naive, 
superficial, and unscientific; but so did 
the little boy who passed his observation 
on the Emperor’s new clothes. There is 
no doubt that we are faced with the most 
appalling problems; with concepts of 
astonishing abstruseness, that we are 
chronically “behind”; but talking of 
these problems in scientific and quasi- 
scientific terms (when you have already 
established that language is inevitably 
unscientific) does not help to clear the 
confusion. I know nothing whatsoever 
about computers; I do know that, for 
“ valuational ” reasons, I cannot accept 
the validity of Mr Wilkinson’s article. 
Poetry, the original well-head of “ politi- 
cal immaturity,” would help. It repre- 
sents the unexpected, the departure from 
the curve. So does unselfish action. Who 
knows what leavening effect little, local 
democratic ventures may have? What 
about the effect of the demonstrations at 
the Greek royal visit? Here and there, 


an unofficial good deed in an official 
naughty world has startling effects. Let’s 
not give up; let’s not be depressed by the 
multi-million thought processes of our 
computers, by the apparently impossible 
situation. 


The important thing is to do the next 
little job; and not to be paralysed by 
fears of long-term uselessness. There 
was an unfortunate gentleman in the 
nineteenth century who committed sui- 
cide after reading Malthus and Darwin. 
How he must have wished he hadn’t, 
when the century pulled through regard- 
less! 

I am not suggesting that Mr Wilkinson is 
a Luddite, and I found his article superb- 
ly interesting. But don’t commit suicide 
just yet. If he’s right, we shouldn’t have 
long to wait anyway. 

Peter McKenzie, 

4 St Michael’s Road, 

Braintree, Essex. 


T cannot allow your article on the com- 
puter revolution (November 13) to pass 
without comment. This article by John 
Wilkinson contains so many misconcep- 
tions and biased attitudes that it is 
difficult to know where to start. : 
This article is totally negative in its 
criticism, except to suggest that ‘“ per- 
haps we can find a way to introduce into 
the quantitative society values like 
justice,” whatever this might mean in 
terms of computers. I am surprised that 
Mr Wilkinson, who has obviously studied 
this question in detail, has not under- 
stood the basic point that computer 
automation is not mechanisation as we 
know it today, and this error is clearly 
shown by your inclusion of the Charlie 
Chaplin photograph. His film showed 
man as the slave of the machine, which 
is so often our present situation, where- 
as automation is aimed to do precisely 
the opposite and release men from 
drudgery. 

The whole tone of the article is made 
clear by the “homely saying” at the 
end: “if the alarming things you are 
hearing right now are not true, wait six 
months,” when in fact we have been 
given erroneous statements and_photo- 
graphs which should not disturb even 
the most sensitive. 

John Wilkinson has produced a vast 
emotional smokescreen without a single 
concrete example; instead we are treated 
to a sequence of grandiose terms. Let us 
now consider some of his assertions. 
First: “machines can think.” Perhaps 
he would be good enough to provide us 
with a clear explanation of what he 
means by this statement. Equally, when 
he states “the computer is rapidly be- 
coming the master and displaying free 
whim” or “the inability of control is 
apparent,” we are being given emotional 
platitudes. What we need are clear-cut 
examples to consider. 

I am at this moment using the most 
complex computer in the world (my own 
brain) to control the writing of this 
letter. The decisions I make are carried 
out by a completely automated system of 
nerves and muscles, and who would 
suggest that I do not have control of the 
decisions, or that there are completely 
unpredictable side-effects, simply be- 
cause the system is complex? The aim 
of computer control and automation is 
the extension of man’s decision-making 
power into his industrial processes, and 
to release men from their present 
“slavery to machines.” 

Equally, Mr Wilkinson’s prejudices are 
shown by his comments on teaching 
machines. As a teacher using programm- 
ed methods on a large scale I can state 


Why not join an idea 
whose time has come? 


Establishing an art studio in congenial country surroundings expressing 
the third way in industry, neither capitalism nor communism, the 
ideal of democratic self-governing enterprise founded on service to 
others and self-fulfilment from within. 


Craftsmen or women of creative ability and some capital to develop 
a new patented artistic plastics medium - murals and screens better 
than stained glass - are invited to write stating qualifications and field 


of interest in confidence to - 


The Manager, Trylon Ltd., 89 Palk Road, Wellingborough, Northants. 
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unreservedly that his views are quite 
wrong. Presumably he would like me to 
continue the drudgery of script and test 
marking indefinitely, like the Charlie 
Chaplins of industry. Teaching machines 
and computers can release both of us 
into situations where we continually 
make decisions, a true expression of 
human activity. 

I do not deny that mistakes have been 
made, but these are not inherent in these 
devices. No one would suggest that, 
because pornographic literature can be 
printed, we would be better off without 
modern printing equipment. John Wil- 
kinson is without doubt a 20th century 
Luddite, and I trust your readers will 
see through his emotiona] scepticism. 

K. Worthy, 

Ucheldir, Princes Road, 

Rhuddlan, Flints. 


Other people’s violence 


It was a real relief to read Albert Hunt’s 
article last week (November 20), for ever 
since we saw the match in question at 
Goodison Park, we have felt that some- 
body should say something on the lines 
of Mr Hunt’s argument. We are not 
missing his point when we say that any 
similarity between the game we watched 
and the reports we read in the news- 
papers subsequently was purely inciden- 
tal. Nor did the press clarify the 
sequence of events, which was that the 
crowd took exception to the referee only 
after he had abandoned the match. It 
was at this point that we saw orange peel 
being thrown and heard a few obsceni- 
ties, with which we concurred. 

We were, in fact, impressed with the 
restraint of the crowd. We had had 
somewhat more than half an hour of 
indifferent play marred by lots of minor 
fouls; we had seen an exhibition of very 
poor refereeing. Indeed, the referee per- 
sonally ruined the match by unjustifiably 
(in our view) sending off Brown in the 
fourth minute, in an effort, we suppose, 
to assert his authority. That, as far as 
the crowd knew, was that. 

Where Albert Hunt’s remarks on vio- 
lence and society are particularly rele- 
vant is with regard to the style and 
attitude of newspaper sports reporters. 
They assume that people want to read 
about violence on the ground and so they 
exaggerate the facts and give it to their 
public good and strong. In fact, we 
should not be surprised if the football 
fan’s strongest and most anti-social feel- 
ings are aroused not actually at the 
match but when he later reads what he 
is supposed to have done there. 

Jane and Eric Moonman, 

Flat 1, 193 Mile End Road, 

London E.1. 


Foreign aid 


Quite frankly, Peter Williams’ review of 
The Anatomy of Foreign Aid (November 
13) irritated me as much as the pamphlet 
seems to have irritated him. Granted, 
there was some untidiness and inexact- 
ness of phrase; agreed, the essays did not 
form a coherent whole, nor was it an 
exhaustive “anatomy”; but one might 
have expected a sympathetic reviewer 
(one presumes Mr Williams was sym- 
pathetic) to indicate how these things 
could have been remedied. Mr Williams 
seems more concerned with how the 
accounts are made out than with the 
actual conditions in the field of develop- 
ment. 

And surely Mr Williams knows that it is 
only since the early 1950s that aid to 
underdeveloped countries began to be 
taken seriously. It is not a question of 
choosing the Korean war price-peak as a 
base figure but of measuring the amount 
of aid and the amount that has dribbled 
out and is still dribbling out, through 
falling prices. Moreover 1950-52 is not 
always chosen as the base period. If in a 
single year the poorer countries lose 
more by terms of trade than they receive 
in foreign aid, that represents a loss, 
however much Mr Williams objects to 
the term. And it hardly helps an Asian 
or African peasant in this so-called 
development decade, to be told that he 
had it good in 1950. 

For a research officer, Mr Williams has a 
curiously defeatist attitude: “If such a 
survey were possible”; “if the relevant 
calculations could be made.” He doubts 
the wisdom of using development con- 
tracts to promote employment in this 
country “if the industries concerned 
were inefficient.” Apparently it is more 


efficient to keep men on the dole! And 
his dismissal of Mr Lens is almost con- 
temptuous. He wonders “how Mr Lens 
thinks an aid-giving country can inter. 
vene from the outside to secure socia) 
reform.” Shades of Cuba and Guatemala! 
Wouldn't if be something if the USA 
would stop discouraging social reform? 
The whole of the review reads like a 
Civil Service diplomatic reply to people 
considered as amateurs. 

E. Sutcliffe, 

45 Lowerhouse Lane, 

Burnley, Lanes. 


Immigration 


Your leading article on immigration 
(November 13) seems to evade severa] 
important factors which must be taken 
into account. Some of these are: 

1. The United Kingdom is not a satis- 
factory climatic area for people born and 
bred in tropical and sub-tropical regions: 
neither is it fair to entice them into this 
country to involvement in an industrial 
civilisation which most progressive think- 
ing people consider to be harmful - 
economically and culturally. 

2. Shortage of labour in the United 
Kingdom is entirely an artificial and in- 
evitable consequence of the arms race: 
one is somewhat surprised that you fail 
to apprehend this obvious statistical 
evidence. If half the people directly and 
indirectly employed on wasteful arms 
projects such as naval fighting vessels, 
military and naval aircraft, missiles, 
nuclear submarines and nuclear equip- 
ment, were to be transferred to civil 
jobs, there would certainly be a large 
increase in unemployment. 

If pacifists want to see the arms industry 
reduced, then they must be realistic 
about the size of the population which 
can be sustained at reasonable levels of 
living in the United Kingdom. The total 
population in the United Kingdom must 
be controlled and it is that factor, and 
not an assumed ‘colour bar,” which 
surely must guide reasoning on this very 
difficult subject. 

3. The real answer to the coloured im- 
migrant is to persuade the population, 
not only in the United Kingdom but in 
Western Europe, to set aside substantial 
part of their present abortive expendi- 
ture on arms and nuclear murder wea- 
pons for technical and educational assis- 
tance to the under-privileged countries 
of the tropics and sub-tropics. What 
these unfortunate immigrants lack in 
their home countries are the means of 
living - houses, land, technical equip- 
ment, education, (not excluding social 
hygiene, higher cultural standards and 
knowledge of family limitation). 

4, This small country is far too small to 
enable anyone with responsibility to talk 
about an “open door”: it is too facile 
and superficial an approach. 

The under-privileged and poverty-stric- 
ken areas of the world need direct aid to 
enable them to build up their own com- 
munity and cultural standards to the 
level of the temperate regions of the 
world. Given that, one has no doubt the 
immigration problem would resolve 
itself. 

A. W. Hopkins, 

11 Oakhurst Avenue, 

Harpenden, Herts. 


The Warren report 


Mr Roberts states (Peace News, Novem- 
ber 20) that he asked me for a reply to 
his article. His statement is a flat lie. 
Ralph Schoenman, 

Bertrand Russell Peace Foundation, 

3 & 4 Shavers Place, London S.W.1 

The editor writes: I am confident that 
Adam Roberts did request the reply 
from Mr Schoenman in a telephone con- 
versation on October 12. Both Mr 
Roberts and I have been_ strongly 
interested in publishing critical response 
to his article on “ Bertrand Russell and 
the Warren Commission Report” which 
appeared in the October 16 Peace News. 
If Adam Roberts did not make his re- 
quest clear enough on October 12 when 
it was extended, then let me renew the 
offer now. 


St MARTIN-IN-THE-FIELDS 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 27 at 1.30 p.m. 
Lunch-hour service for 

South African political prisoners 


Bishop Ambrose Reeves and the Rey 
Austen Williams 
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Welcome unity at CND conference 


For many months the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament has been in the 
doldrums; for as long or longer, its 
critics, and indeed some of its supporters, 
have been predicting its imminent de- 
mise. A large number of people, I 
think, must have approached this year’s 
conference with the gravest misgivings - 
foreseeing an acrimonious division on 
the issues of the majority and minority 
reports presented by the National Coun- 
cil, and on the vitally important issue of 
the future conduct and direction of the 
CND in relation to the new Labour 
Government. 

The national press, of course, talked of 
splits before conference began, while it 
was in progress, and after it was over. 
But the truth is that no real splits 
emerged. The 1964 conference was 
orderly, mature and harmonious. Of 
course, it is also true that some of the 
issues which in the past have torn CND 
apart - civil disobedience, direct action, 
encouraging industrial action - were not 
the subject of resolutions. (Why no 
resolutions, incidentally, related to civil 
disobedience and the radical wing of the 
movement? Was it because campaigners 
consider the radical wing as moribund 
or in hopeless disarray, or because they 
consider a discussion of civil dis- 
obedience a waste of time, as the present 
is obviously not the moment for it?) 

It is true, too, that the controversial 
figure of Canon Collins no longer 
occupied the chair. Instead there was 
Mrs Olive Gibbs, chairing her first CND 
annual conference and deserving the 
highest praise for the tolerant, good- 
humoured and firm way in which she 
did it. (Mrs Gibbs was elected Chairman 
for the next six months, that is, until the 
next conference, which will be at Whit- 
sun, 1965, The vice-chairmen_ elected 
were Cecil Ballantine, Ritchie Calder and 
Michael Howard; John Dennithorne was 
re-elected Treasurer.) 

At the outset, Conference voted not to 
debate the majority and minority re- 
ports submitted by the National Council. 
As George Clark pointed out, if time for 
debate were given to these reports it 
should also be given to the several other 
papers which had been submitted by 


groups and individuals. Conference was 
in favour of treating the reports and 
papers as background material. 
As soon as the debate on resolutions was 
under way some surprising things began 
to happen. 
A composite resolution in the section 
“CND and the Labour Government,” 
which affirmed that CND would continue 
to exert pressure on the new Govern- 
ment, as on the last, to see the policies it 
advocates implemented, was carried nem 
con. The resolution continued : 
“Conference insists that CND shall 
press the Labour Government to carry 
out the pledges on disarmament given 
in its election manifesto; renounce the 
so-called ‘independent deterrent’; 
oppose the formation of the MLF or 
any similar force; and refrain from 
introducing conscription. 
“Further, it shall urge the Govern- 
ment to repudiate the Nassau agree- 
ment; cease the construction of Polaris 
submarines; announce its intention of 
withdrawing from NATO; and work for 
the inclusion of China in the UN.” 


A flabby resolution from Labour CND 
was defeated. This included the phrase 
“make certain that any scheme of shared 
control within NATO should not be a 
camouflage for proliferation,” which, as 
a delegate pointed out, is a contradiction 
in terms. The feeling during the debate 
on CND and the Labour Party clearly 
indicated a determination to press the 
new government hard in the pursuance 
of CND’s full aims and to be prepared to 
rock the Labour Party boat good and 
hard if necessary. 

The debate on the Cambridge resolution, 
on the issue of unilateralism, brought 
the biggest surprise. Like the Crewe 
resolution which was passed at the 1961 
conference, but which the National Coun- 
cil refused to write into the policy state- 
ment, the Cambridge resolution de- 
nounced nuclear weapons and threats to 
use them as absolutely evil and called on 
all nations unilaterally to renounce the 
use, manufacture and possession of these 
weapons. It went on to urge people of 
all religions and none, whether in the 
Soviet Union, France, USA, China or 


Swiss CO men sentenced 


Andrew Trasler writes from Geneva: On 
November 16, Pierre Annen and Arthur 
Villard, both teachers, were given sus- 
pended prison sentences by a court in 
Bienne, Switzerland, for “ disturbing the 
military security of Switzerland,” by 
allegedly distributing leaflets calling on 
people to refuse to serve in the Swiss 
army after this July, unless a CO statute 
be introduced. 


Annen, who is neither an anti-militarist 
nor a CO, had wanted to undertake a 
study as to the number of people who 
would support a CO statute. However, 
he had hardly sent out the 2,500 ques- 
tionnaires when, in summer 1963, his 
house was searched and he was arrested. 
Although Annen has regularly served 
his annual three-week military training, 
he believes that there should be pro- 
vision in Swiss law for alternative service 
for COs. At the moment they are allowed 
to serve in the medical corps, but there 
is no civilian alternative service. 

Villard, who was at the time the secre- 
tary of the Swiss movement against 


atomic weapons, had helped Annen by 
providing him with the movement’s 
mailing list; he was accused of com- 
plicity. 

Defence counsel stressed that both men 
had excellent military records and that 
it was necessary for COs to be able to do 
some form of alternative service, as 
otherwise their presence in the armed 
forces weakened the morale of other 
soldiers. 

Annen was sentenced to 20 days’ im- 
prisonment and Villard to 15 days. Both 
sentences were suspended for two years. 
Both men are appealing. 

During the hearing, some fifty supporters 
who were in the court building, but who 
had been unable to get into the public 
gallery, held a silent demonstration for 
some two hours before police, using 
rubber truncheons and fists and pulling 
hair, cleared the building. Police had 
already sealed off the building, and only 
people who could identify themselves 
were let into the court itself. No demon- 
strators were arrested. 


elsewhere, to persuade their governments 
unilaterally to renounce nuclear wea- 
pons; it pledged CND’s support to those 
organisations, groups and individuals 
who are working in good faith to this 
end. The resolution instructed the 
National Council to make this clear in all 
future policy statements. 


Remembering the bitter division in CND 
on this issue in the past, many of us held 
our breath and waited for the fireworks. 
But, although there were delegates who 
spoke in strong terms for and against the 
resolution, the fireworks didn’t explode. 
Stanley Broadbridge, from the North- 
West region, made some irrelevant and 
unpleasant comments about the CND not 
being a vehicle through which people 
should try to salve their consciences. He 
spoke in favour of America and Russia 
keeping their nuclear weapons until the 
time comes when they both agree to 
disarm, as he claimed they saved the 
world at the time of the Cuba crisis; in 
other words the Big Two’s deterrent 
worked and must be kept. He forgot, as 
another delegate pointed out, that the 
nuclear weapons of America and Russia 
brought about the crisis in the first 
place. 


Peter Cadogan, observer for the Com- 
mittee of 100, urged delegates to remem- 
ber that CND is part of an international 
movement. He reminded them of their 
friends in Eastern Europe, struggling 
against the heaviest odds to create a non- 
aligned peace movement, who look to 
the British movement for help and 
support. If we concern ourselves only 
with getting rid of the British bomb and 
do not demonstrate a clear position of 
opposition to nuclear weapons of what- 
ever country, we do not help them. This 
weekend, he concluded, English in- 
sularity must come down. And it cer- 
tainly did. He received an ovation and 
the Cambridge resolution was carried 
overwhelmingly to further enthusiastic 
applause. 


A composite resolution from Croydon 
and Didsbury, focusing on the economic 
aspects of the Campaign, stressed that 
the Labour Government has to choose 
between operating a programme of social 
reform and improved living standards or 
continuing the trend of increased arms 
expenditure. The resolution pointed out 
that the appointment of a Minister of 
Disarmament will be meaningless unless 
backed up by a positive proposal for 
alternative forms of work to arms con- 
tracts, which would convince many trade 
unionists and businessmen that disarma. 
ment could mean prosperity and would 
not Jead to unemployment. Council 
indicated its support for the resolution 
and it was carried overwhelmingly. 

It emerged during the debate on the 
resolutions in the section on Campaign 
organisation that the majority of dele- 
gates were very much in favour of keep- 
ing the centre of the CND firmly in 
its Carthusian Street national head- 
quarters. Speakers stressed the need for 
a campaign centre at the political centre, 
the need for a central office so as to 
be able to respond quickly to changing 
situations and to be able to organise on 
a large scale, and the need for a centre 
to bring the diverse trends in the Cam- 
paign together. 

The discussion of Easter 1965 naturally 
loomed large; to my mind, the outcome 
was unsatisfactory. The CND Projects 
Committee had prepared a report in 


which they said: “The Projects Com- 
mittee had to decide, as the first require- 
ment, if there should be another march 
and unreservedly recommends that there 
should.” It was disconcerting that this 
was accepted by the conference with no 
dissent at all. I would have liked to have 
heard some discussion as to whether, in 
fact, a large march next Easter, at this 
stage of CND’s development, would 
justify the money, time and energy it 
would absorb, as opposed to putting the 
same amount of money, time and energy 
into some other form of campaigning. 
Peggy Duff reported that the Council felt 
it to be most important that the march 
should be relevant to the political situa- 
tion next Easter: also that the staff and 
financial situation must be considered. 
The Council asked the conference to 
remit all the proposals for the Easter 
demonstration to the Projects Committee, 
promising “something better than last 
year’s one-day march” and a decision by 
early January. Conference agreed. . 
straw vote showed an overall majority in 
favour of a three-day demonstration at 
Easter, in preference to one, two or four 
days. A further straw vote resulted in 
majority approval for a resolution from 
Croydon which read: “This conference 
calls for a march from High Wycombe 
RAF base via Ruislip NATO HQ to 
Trafalgar Square.” (Ruislip, in fact, is 
not NATO HQ but the headquarters of 
the USAF in Britain.) 

I think it a pity that a firm decision 
about Easter 1965 was not taken. As to 
assessing the Campaign’s resources and 
the prevailing political situation nearer 
the time, delegates had decided they 
wanted a big show next Easter; therefore 
they knew they must find the resources 
for it, and there is as much likelihood of 
a change in the political situation 
between January, when a decision will be 
made, and Easter as there is between 
now and January. Further, there is the 
not unprecedented possibility that other 
groupings will be impatient at CND’s 
procrastination and will move in on 
Easter. 

Last year’s conference was a shambles; 
it was followed by a dreary and dis- 
couraging year for the Campaign. I feel 
that to have achieved a conference this 
year so free of bitter controversy and 
recriminations must be the result of 
some cool, hard thinking on the part of 
the local groups. I presume they asked 
themselves: “Do we really want the 
CND any longer - is it needed?” Having 
decided that they certainly did and it 
certainly was, they went on from there 
to the realisation that they had to 
achieve an unambiguous and unified 
policy at this conference in order to 
retain the respect and attention of press 
and public, and to go forward. 


Pilgrimage 

The Christian Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament is organising a pilgrimage 
to Canterbury Cathedral at Whitsun 
1965. The pilgrims will ask the 
Archbishop to call together Christian 
leaders to reconsider the Christian con- 
tribution to peace. The CCND Council 
has also accepted a five-point action 
programme, including co-operation with 
other peace groups; action in_ inter- 
Church relations; meeting Christians in 
Communist countries; race relations; and 
inter-faith relations. 
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